











With ail the awards it’s won, 
you might think we’d be satisfied 


America’s award-winning sedan. 

The day it first rolled off the assembly line, 
Ford Taurus began winning awards. From 
the most respected automotive and consumer 
magazines to design associations, the praise 
for Taurus has been almost universal. Now, 
some might think that all this acclaim would 
lead us to sit back and rest on our laurels. 

One drive and it’s obvious they couldn’t be 
more wrong. 

Continuous improvement. 

We’ve never stopped trying to make Taurus 
even better. In fact, over 300 refinements 
have been made since it was introduced. 
Ranging from major changes like entirely 
new engine choices, to thoughtful touches 
like an easily-accessed remote trunk release. 
Important safety features. 

Taurus is equipped with 32 standard safety 


features including a driver’s side air bag 
supplemental restraint system to be used 
with your safety belts and 3-point rear seat 
belts. Plus the available anti-lock braking 
system with four-wheel disc brakes provides 
even more security for you and your family. 


One of Car and Driver’s 
“Ten Best” for the 6th 
straight year. 

At Ford, we’re proud of our 
philosophy of continuous 
improvement. This attitude, 
and the results it produces, 
have made Taurus an award¬ 
winning sedan every year since 
its introduction. 

Ford Taurus 






Thirty unmotivdiru 


Perf ° maac e review i„ 

Call 1800 231-5800. 


m a umth. 


The Dale Carnegie Management Seminar.® 
Learn how to raise performance standards. How 
to delegate authority. How to set, implement, and 
meet agendas. How to get more from meetings. 
More from staff. More from yourself. 


More from customers. Over 400 of the Fortune 
\ 500 have the Dale Carnegi# difference. They 
realize its potential. Realize yours. Call now for 
1 our course catalog. Dale Carnegie Professional 
Development: How to win. 
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Ready or not. The start of a ground war with Iraq appears to be inevitable. But is its real purpose 
the liberation pf Kuwait? Or is it actually aimed at removing Saddam Hussein from power? 


Starting over. President Bush’s new Education 
Secretary Lamar Alexander knows the classroom. 
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Need any hints to know why they call this popular 

laston, New York diner The Seville? 
ell, it wasn’t named after a city in 
Spain. Or the opera by Rossini. 

But it did open in 1976. 

The same year that Cadillac 
happened to introduce 


Take your Seville to the top of Cadillac 
Mountain in Acadia National Park and 
you’ll be as high as you can get 
anywhere on the Eastern 
Seaboard. So, between 
the Alamo car and 
the elevation, 
you won’t have 
to look up to 
anyone. 


This place 
was once called 
the Village of Clam Lake. 

But around 1877, the 
townspeople thought 
that something a little 
more prestigious 
might be nice. So they 
checked the local history 
books and renamed it. After the 
French Commander Fleur 
de la Mothe Cadillac. Smart 
folks those Clam Lakers. 


Where all the miles 
free™ 


Alamo features fine 

General Motors cars like this Cadillac Seville. 

And, every day, with every car nationwide, only Alamo gives you all the 
miles for free. For reservations call your Professional Travel Agent or call Alamo directly at 1-800-GO-ALAMO. 







■ LETTERS 


The press in the gulf: I object to Joseph 
Galloway’s assertion that one of the 
earliest casualties in the gulf war was 
the truth [“Who’s Afraid of the Truth?” 
February 4], Because a degree of re¬ 
straint is being imposed on those who 
report does not mean that truth is any 
less well served. The volume and timing 
of data from the war zone may be de¬ 
layed, but my temporary ignorance is 
also my enemy’s. The prosecution of 
this war has been entrusted to eminent¬ 
ly capable individuals. They are my fa¬ 
thers, brothers, sons and daughters. I 
choose to trust their judgment of what 
will best secure their safety. Report as 
you must. But do it with grace, dignity, 
truth and patience. 

Robert E. Dennis 
Portland, Ore. 

■ Regardless of one’s position on the 
war, every American should be serious¬ 
ly concerned about the news censorship 
being enforced by our government. If, 
as the polls say, the Bush administra¬ 
tion has the support of the majority, 
why are we being denied access to un¬ 
censored coverage of the war? When 
the administration asserts that we are 
fighting for democracy and then turns 
around and denies its own people ac¬ 
cess to uncensored news, the word 
“hypocritical” is hardly strong enough. 

Martha M. Cain 
Oakland, Calif. 

■ Like all men and women who wear 
an American military uniform, I am 
sworn to uphold and defend the Consti¬ 
tution. The presence of 500,000 troops 
in the Middle East is no small measure 
of our commitment. The lives of every 
one of those people depend on the de¬ 
cisions of their leaders. If those leaders 
decide that certain information could 
endanger their subordinates, it is their 
duty to prevent that information from 
being reported. 

I agree that there may be individuals 
who are overzealous in their control of 
reporters and that most reporters are 
responsible in what they send back to 
the newsroom. If reporters are prevent¬ 
ed from getting every detail on an oper¬ 
ation, they may lose out on a Pulitzer 
Prize. But if they “cross the line,” it 
could cost lives. 

Capt. Glenn A. Wilson, USA 

Fort Meade, Md. 

■ Joseph Galloway’s point that journal¬ 
ists have been free to operate indepen- 



Restricted access. Press covers the war. 


dently in previous conflicts is valid, al¬ 
though, personally, I think anyone who 
willingly enters a war zone without a 
weapon is a nut. However, in the 20 
years since Vietnam, journalism has be¬ 
come increasingly sensationalistic, spec¬ 
ulative and irresponsible. The quests for 
ratings and “the people’s right to know” 
have resulted in reports from Desert 
Storm that have “confirmed” chemical- 
weapons attacks on Israel, identified air¬ 
fields from which we had just launched 
attacks and provided the enemy with in¬ 
stant feedback on the success or failure 
of his attacks. I have heard speculation, 
mostly wrong, about our potential weak¬ 
nesses and what Saddam Hussein could 
do to best exploit them. Most despicable 
of all: the commercialization of Iraqi 
propaganda featuring POWs. One of my 
classmates is now a POW. Some of my 
friends may die. We accept the danger 
as the price for freedom. But forgive us 
if we refuse to trust a journalist’s percep¬ 
tion of what is militarily important. As a 
group, you have violated that trust. 
America is trying to win this war as 
quickly as possible with as few casualties 
as possible. Journalists are not helping. 

Lt. Paul D. Hullinger, USN 
Aiea, Hawaii 

■ Something’s wrong here. This war is 
too clean and neat. Let’s stop blaming 
the media for our disinformation and get 
to the root of the problem —our demo¬ 
cratic government’s censorship policy. 
Why the heavy censorship? To prevent 
scenes from entering living rooms that 
Americans don’t want to and shouldn’t 
see and to prevent erosion of public sup¬ 
port for the war. Maybe some gut 
wrenching shots of massive numbers of 
decimated Iraqi civilians would help 
teach Americans a much needed lesson 
about the atrocities of war. 

Nailah Hana’ ’Azzam 
Rosemount, Minn. 


Energy alternatives: Your recent focus 
on alternative fuels [“Motoring Into the 
Future,” February 4] was timely in light 
of the unfolding war. When it comes to 
reducing the nation’s staggering and 
unstable dependence on foreign crude 
through domestic alternatives, natural 
gas is a clear winner. In fact, even the 
Union of Concerned Scientists believes 
natural gas is the most promising near- 
term alternative fuel for America’s 
transportation needs. 

Unfortunately, when it comes to 
reaping the transportation benefits of 
compressed natural gas, we’re pretty 
much chasing our own tail. Consumers 
aren’t switching to vehicles run on com¬ 
pressed natural gas because Detroit 
isn’t producing them. Detroit isn’t pro¬ 
ducing them because there’s no refuel¬ 
ing infrastructure in place. There’s no 
infrastructure because there’s not a 
market for such vehicles. The federal 
government should get the ball rolling 
by converting 500,000 of its vehicles to 
compressed natural gas. What’s more, it 
should quit buying gasoline-powered 
cars completely after 1991. 

T. Boone Pickens 
Dallas 

Trustworthy fund: Your article calling 
unemployment insurance a hole in the 
workers’ safety net [“The Gaping Hole 
in Workers’ Safety Net,” January 21] 
contains some holes of its own. Con¬ 
trary to the doom and gloom projec¬ 
tions, there is ample money in the Un¬ 
employment Insurance Trust Fund to 
pay benefits now and for the foresee¬ 
able future. The fund has nearly $40 bil¬ 
lion and includes a reserve account of 
more than $3 billion so states can bor¬ 
row as needed. Projections that the 
fund will run dry are based on worst- 
case scenarios. Only two states are ex¬ 
pected to borrow this year, not the 28 
cited by your article. Individual unem¬ 
ployment insurance payments are not 
and never have been affected by the 
solvency of the trust fund. Your article 
incorrectly implies that the basic pro¬ 
gram has been cut back. This is simply 
not true. 

Roberts T. Jones 
Assistant Secretary of Labor 
for Employment and Training 

Washington, D.C. 

Correction: The cover photo in the Jan¬ 
uary 28 issue should have been credited 
to John McCutchen of The San Diego 
Union — DOD Pool. 
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What does it take to be 
the world’s best aerobic exerciser? 



It takes a total-body exerciser. 

A machine capable of exercising 
all the major muscle groups in 
your body, not simply your 
legs like treadmills exercise 
bikes and staircbmbers. 

It takes a 
cardiovascular 
exerciser. 

A machine that utilizes 
enough muscle mass to readily 
exercise your heart, not simply 
specific muscle groups like 
weight machines. 

It takes a weight-bearing 
exerciser. 

A machine that utilizes 
the standing position 
to exercise the joints 
and long bones of the 
skeleton, not simply a 
few muscle groups like 
sit-down exercisers. 

It takes a safe exerciser. 

A machine that can't damage your knees 
like stairclimbers, or your back like rowers, 
or throw you off like treadmills. 


Independently 
Adjustable 

Upper Body Exerciser 

Electronic Feedback 

Stand-up Position 

Independently Adjustable 
Lower Body Exerciser 

Non-Jarring Motion 

Smooth, Quiet Operation 

Adjustable Elevation 


Patented Flywheel 

NordicTrack 

■ ■ M A CML Company 


It takes a stimulating exerciser. 

A machine that’s exciting and 
recreational to use. Not monotonous and 
repetitive like so many other machines on 
the market. 



It takes a NordicTrack. 

Fitness doesn’t get 
any better than this. 


l-800-328-58883®i 

NordicTrack, Dept #386B1, 

141C Jonathan Blvd. N„ Chaska, MN 55318 


Get the world's most advanced watch and sc 


a cool $9,651 with.. 


18k Gold-Plated 
Sojourner Watch only *99 

*But read this ad for an even better deal! 

T he Sojourner Watch is 18k gold-plated, in 5-micron 
thickness (the heaviest plating commercially available). 

It will maintain its finish and exquisite looks for your lifetime 
and that of your heir. The hands and the raised hour markers 
on the dial are also in the same 18k gold-plated execution. 

In addition to the main dial, the Sojourner features three 
inset dials showing month, day of week, 29V2-day lunar 
phase, and a peripheral date hand. A splendid alli¬ 
gator leather strap caps off this luxury timepiece. The 
Sojourner is steered by a superb Japanese dual-cycle 
quartz movement—one cycle for solar time and one 
for lunar time. It is powered by a tiny mercury cell 
that you should not have to exchange for 18 months. 

Our distinguished French (famous name) competi¬ 
tors sell a very similar watch through America's finest 



jewelry stores for $9,750. The Sojourner sells for just $99. 

It's an honest-to-goodness savings of $9,651. But we hav< 
better deal than that almost incredible $99 price: Buy tu> 
send you a third one, with our compliments — absolutely1 

what may well be the best looking, most practical, and most sophisticated watch available 
in the United States today. Treat yourself to e -f-*■ 1 -’ - • ’ 


-- , -fto a thing of great beauty, an heirloom and ai.ax- 

fordable luxury—and save a bundle. Order your 18kgold-plated Sojourner Watch(es) today ! 


FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER 

TOLL FREE (800) 882-3050 

24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
Please give order #5088A71i.If you prefer, mail 
check or card authorization and expiration. Be 
sure to give us clear spellings of name(s) for 
engraving. Add ship./insur: $6.95 for one, $8.95 
for three. Add sales tax for CA delivery. Even 
though personalized, you have 30-day return 
privilege and one-year warranty (battery ex¬ 
cluded). We do not refund shipping charges. 


te him at the address below. 


haverhlls 

131 Townsend Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 




















“When you can win over 
attitudes like ours with 
a car like this, it’s got 
to be good. 

This one is terrific.” 

-MOTOR TREND 





Introducing Caprice Classic LTZ. 
Motor Trend Car of the Year 


■ Special instrument cluster featuring digital speedometer with analog gages. 

■ Sophisticated sport-tuned suspension. ■ Highest V8 mileage in its class. EPA estimated 
MPG city 17/hwy. 26. ■ Standard 4-wheel anti-lock brakes and 
driver’s-side air bag. ■ 3-year/50,000-mile Bumper to Bumper Plus Warranty.* 



It happens only once a year. Gathered together are America’s best 
for 1991. Only to be subject to a battery of rigorous tests by “American 
Motordom’s” most honored critics. Tests ranging from accel¬ 
eration and braking to hours of on-the-road driving. 

And when the results were in, enough couldn’t 
be said about the Caprice Classic LTZ. 

“The LTZ has a level of power... no other car in its 
class can match... a well-made driver’s sedan.” “... a new benchmark 
in a high-quality, performance-oriented family sedan, 

destined to be an important car on the American scene.” 

Caprice Classic LTZ. The Motor Trend Car of the Year, 

and another reason more people are winning 
with The Heartbeat of America. * 


MORE PEOPLE ARE 
WINNING WITH 


OF AMERICA C 
TODAYS CHEVROLET 









“War is cruelty, and you cannot refine it.” War’s irrational spiral struck Richmond when its citizens burned it to avoid a Union razing. 
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OUTLOOK 


ONE WEEK 



The changing moral 
landscape of war 

T he second most civilizing thing Abraham L incoln attempted was to write 
some rules for the conduct of war. It was little noted three months after he 
issued the Emancipation Proclamation in 1863 when he promulgated Gener¬ 
al Orders No. 100, a list of 157 regulations that spelled out how soldiers should fight, 
treat prisoners and deal with civilians. “Men who take up arms against one another 
in public war do not cease on this account to be moral beings, responsible to one 
another and to God,” the orders declared. A year later, Gen. William Tecumseh 
Sherman informed the mayor of Atlanta before destroying his city: “War is cruelty, 
and you cannot refine it.” To avoid Atlanta’s fate, the citizens of Richmond burned 
down their own city the following year. So much for Lincoln’s hope that war’s irra¬ 
tional spiral could be checked. 

In moral terms, wars follow a perverse pattern: 
the more highfalutin the motive, the more pain in¬ 
flicted on civilians. The Crusades were hell for the 
heathen^, the objects of conversion. On the other 
hand, the Age of Chivalry’s battles for booty, not 
souls, hardly bothered those who weren’t knights. 

The American Revolution, which was waged for the 
limited goal of securing rights for one group that 
were available to others, was pretty benign to civil¬ 
ians. Yet the French Revolution for the unbounded 
purpose of creating a new world was brutish for 
those subject to the Terror. 

One explanation for this is that the more combat¬ 
ants believe they are fighting for salvation, the more 
they think it ought to be everyone’s struggle. The oth¬ 
er thing driving war’s moral rationale against non- 
combatants is technology. Take the case of the bomber: The carnage in the trenches 
during World War I prompted strategists like America’s Billy Mitchell and Italy’s 
Giulio Douhet to argue that the best way to win wars was to fly beyond enemy armies 
and mount punishing attacks to break the opponent’s will. “Now it is actually popula¬ 
tions and nations which come to blows and seize each other’s throats,” Douhet wrote. 
The result was devastation in London, Dresden and Hiroshima. The toll on civilians 
grew from 5 percent of the casualties in World War I to 75 percent in World War II. 
For terrorists, it was a short step to buy into this logic and claim that whole societies 
are oppressors. That meant everybody — from a head of state sitting in council with a 
war cabinet at No. 10 Downing Street, to children flying from London to New York— 
could be targets. 

There actually is a moment now for the governments of the West to stop play¬ 
ing their role in this danse macabre. The new weapons on display against Iraq 
have given hope that technology needn’t be the enemy of the innocent. Smart 
bombs, rightly used, can spare civilians. That surely counts for nothing in the 
eyes of the terrorists called to battle by Saddam Hussein and the Irish Republi¬ 
can Army. But it offers the West, beleaguered by this century of just causes, a 
chance to get a bit closer to Lincoln’s dream. □ BY HARRISON RAINIE 


In moral terms, 
wars follow a 
perverse pattern: 

the more 
highfalutin the 
motive, the more 
pain for 
civilians. ’ 
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CALENDAR 


U.S. NEWS 


Statehood ■ Legislation cranking up 
in this session of Congress might 
eventually lead to statehood for 
Puerto Rico or Washington, D.C. 
On February 21, the Senate Energy 
and Natural Resources Committee 
is expected to vote on a bill allowing 
Puerto Ricans to vote on their pref¬ 
erence in a referendum later this 
year. Puerto Ricans themselves are 
split on the issue, not least because 
they now pay no federal income tax. 

Congress must pass the bill by its 
Fourth of July recess; otherwise the 
referendum will be delayed until af¬ 
ter the island’s 1992 elections. 
Meanwhile, Washington, D.C.’s new 
congressional delegate is shopping 
for support for a statehood bill she 
plans to introduce soon in the 
Flouse of Representatives. Along 
with the city’s two new shadow sen¬ 
ators, one of whom is Jesse Jackson, 
Eleanor Holmes Norton will empha¬ 
size that Washington, which has no 
vote on federal legislative questions, 
has provided a large number of 
troops to the gulf war. 



DATABASE 

Puerto Ricans surveyed in 1990 poll 
favoring statehood: 41% 
Commonwealth status: 36% 
Independence: 5% 

Number of U.S. Representatives the 
State of Puerto Rico would have: 6 
State of Washington, D.C.: 1 
1989 per capita income in Puerto 
Rico: $6,060 

In Washington, D.C.: $23,491 
Percentage below U.S. poverty line 
in Puerto Rico: 60 
In Washington, D.C.: 17 
U.S. adults who favor making Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., a state: 50% 
States with smaller populations than 
Washington, D.C.: Alaska, Vermont 
and Wyoming 


ByJoAnnTooley 



Parched. Lake Cachuma, a water source near Santa Barbara 


THE SOURCES OF CALIFORNIA’S DROUGHT 

From near Echo Summit, 6,800 feet up in the Sierra Nevadas, the news is dire for 
Californians. Last week, the snowpack, an essential source of the aqueduct water 
used by the state’s farms and cities, measured only one fourth of normal. It looks like 
the worst drought in state history, and some economists are warning that food prices 
could rise sharply across the nation if it continues. Indeed, farmers have already felt 
the squeeze: The California State Water Project has halted irrigation supplies. The 
source of only 9 percent of the state’s annual water supply, the project does provide 
farmers with a portion of and Southern California’s major cities with nearly half of 
their water. The drought could lead to a classic Western water fight pitting urbanites 
against farmers, who have been using 80 percent of the state’s water supply. 
Household rationing, already in effect in several cities, could become more wide¬ 
spread if, as expected, a second main water source cuts supplies soon. Until then, 
says federal agricultural economist Noel Gollehon, “Everyone is making contingen¬ 
cy plans and playing them close to the chest.” 

IMPROVING AIR SAFETY ON THE GROUND 

America’s airports are due for some major changes designed to ease dangerous 
airline traffic. The development of “hub airports” has concentrated a lot of people 
and airplanes in relatively small areas. Until now, most efforts aimed at improving 
air safety have focused on avoiding collisions in the skies above the nation’s airports. 
But recent runway collisions, including the USAir accident that killed 34 people in 
Los Angeles early this month, have forced the government to shift more emphasis to 
ground safety. In a proposal unveiled last 
week, the Federal Aviation Administra¬ 
tion announced its decision to give top 
priority to the installation of improved 
ground radar systems at about 30 of the 
nation’s busiest airports. The system, 
which will help controllers keep track of 
taxiing aircraft and will sound warnings of 
impending collisions, is now being tested 
at the Pittsburgh airport. The FAA is also 
considering a halt to the practice of allow¬ 
ing smaller planes to begin their takeoffs 
at runway intersections. The goal is to 
avoid the kind of confusion that led to the 
recent Los Angeles accident. Collision. Remnants of USAir plane 
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How To Make Yourself 
Judgment Proof 

Lawsuit explosion in U.S. makes it mandatory to protect yourself from judgments 
caused by creditors, customers, patients, employees, the IRS, or even an ex-spouse 


For the first time ever you can now 
legally and ethically protect yourself and 
your property from lawsuits, creditors, and 
the IRS. 

A new book, The Complete Asset 
Protection Guide, by lawyer and 
best-selling author Arnold S. Goldstein, 
Esq., will show you how. 

Just look at this. 

• Major foolproof strategies to protect 
your assets. See pages 4-6. 

! • The only ideal way to gain true freedom 

from debt. See page 58. 

• Three critical conditions property 
transfers must meet to keep free and clear 
of any creditor claims. See page 9. 

• How to assure that a prenuptial 
agreement is a-sound asset protection plan, 
not a giveaway program. See page 212. 

• Why asset protection is both 100% 
legal and smart. See page 6. 

• Three ways to create an installment plan 
creditors must accept. See page 58. 

• How to legally shift wealth and income 
to younger members of the family. See 
page 158. 

• Eight invaluable tips for judgment 
proofing your assets. See pages 11. 

• Twenty harassment techniques you can 
stop creditors from using against you. See 
pages 53-54. 

• Debt settlement secrets. Provemways to 
reduce, settle and discharge present or 
potential liabilities on advantageous terms 
before they become a threat to your 
property. See pages 4-6. 

• You can avoid bankruptcy forever if you 
meet one very important condition. See 

( page 58. 

• State-by-state report on what income is 
exempt from creditor claims. See pages 
151-155. 

• The single most important action you 
must take to gain the cooperation of 
creditors. See page 59. 

• Seven crucial points in negotiating 
settlements with creditors. See page 60. 

• Where to find competent professional 
assistance in dealing with creditors. See 
pages 61-62. 

• A powerful sample letter which shows 
how to ask for extended payments with 
creditors. See page 77. 

• 100% legal method of transferring 
assets to beat the IRS. See pages 93-94. 

• Model letter which can help you arrange 
an out-of-court settlement. See page 75. 

• Three principle reasons to set up a trust. 
See page 157. 


• How to stop repossession of personal 
property. See page 87. 

• Asset transfer secrets. The two crucial 
steps that must be taken to avoid transfers 
of assets that in any way could be deemed 
fraudulent. See page 6. 

• How to legally transfer your home to 
avoid a tax liability. See page 205. 

• Why your creditors will approve your 
Chapter 13 plan in almost every case. See 
page 114. 

• Two ways forming a corporation can 
protect your assets. See page 190. 

• How to limit your personal liability and 
corporate guarantees. See page 210. 

• Why creditors have eight major 
obstacles in going after an interest in a 
limited partnership. See page 189. 

• The single most effective action you can 
take to immediately stop creditor 
harassment. See page 53. 

• How to avoid a gift tax when conveying 
an asset to a trust. See page 212. 

• Two possible disadvantages to using 
land trusts. See page 162. 

• When your spouse and children should 
hold all the stock in a corporation. See 
page 210. 

• Advantages of general and limited 
partnerships and how to use them to 
protect assets. See page 187. 

• How to legally divide assets in a 
marriage through trusts so that the business 
owner's spouse becomes "judgment proof." 
See page 161. 

• Limited partnerships can shield your 
interests from the reach of most creditors. 
See page 188. 

• How to obtain a release from an IRS 
Notice of Levy. See page 91. 

• Using corporations to avoid personal 
liability. See page 190. 

• Why you should immediately file for a 
Homestead Exemption to protect your 
rights regardless of your financial 
condition. See page 145. 

• When to consider using multiple 
corporations. See page 192. 

• Answers to important questions about 
Chapter 13. See page 118. 

• How to avoid IRS seizure of bank 
accounts. See page 203. 

• When using joint bank accounts can be a 
very dangerous practice. See page 169. 

• When filing separate tax returns rather 
than a joint return can be advantageous in 
protecting assets. See page 205. 

• How to get IRS seizures released and 
your property back. See page 91. 


The Same Material Used In His 
$1,000 Seminars At 1/30 The Cost 

The invaluable material found in The 
Complete Asset Protection Guide was 
originally offered only through the author's 
private $1,000 seminars. Now for the first 
time, this same material is available 
directly to you at l/30th the cost! 

If you own assets— whether you are 
married or single— take a few minutes to 
seriously ask yourself, "Am I completely 
protected?" If not, you must secure a copy 
at once for total financial protection. 

Special Free Bonus 
Best-selling book. Prepare Your Own 
Last Will and Testament by famous lawyer 
Daniel Sitarz. Normally $14.95— yours 
FREE if you order now. Assure that loved 
ones receive exactly what you choose, 
instead of having the state or probate court 
decide for you. Valid in all 50 States. 
Contains a sample will— everything that’s 
needed. Save $250 to over $1,000 or more 
in legal fees. Easy to use—just fill in the 
blanks. You need this book if you don’t 
have a will or want to make changes. 

One Year Money-Back Guarantee 
If The Complete Asset Protection 
Guide does not live up to your highest 
expectations, just return it for a prompt and 
courteous refund any time within one year. 

For fastest service, call toll-free: 
1-800-533-2665 or mail in coupon below. 


YES, please send me a copy of The 
Complete Asset Protection Guide for 
only $29.95 + $3.95 postage & han¬ 
dling. If it does not live up to my highest 
expectations, I may return it at any time 
within one year for a full refund. 

□ Enclosed is my check. 

Charge my: □ Visa □ MasterCard 

□ AmEx □ Diner’s Carte Blanche 



□ Send my free copy of Prepare 
Your Own Last Will and Testament by 
Daniel Sitarz, Attorney at Law 


This offering is endorsed by Entrepreneurs Of America. 

EOA members are entitled a 20% courtesy discount on Enterprise books and other benefits. 
For complete membership information, call the EOA: 1-800-533-2665. 


Mail to: Enterprise Publishing, Inc. 

I 725 N. Market Street, Dept. UN-12F 
|_Wilmington, DE 19801 1-800-533-2665 
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ANALYSIS 


BUSINESS 


BANK REFORM 


HITTING THE WALL IN DETROIT 


There are at least 130,000 reasons 
why the Bush administration’s 
sweeping plan to reform U.S. bank¬ 
ing, unveiled last week, will run into 
trouble when it hits Capitol Hill lat¬ 
er this month. America’s indepen¬ 
dent insurance agents, who number 
about that many, will battle Presi¬ 
dent Bush’s proposal to let national 
banks compete with agents by sell¬ 
ing insurance products in states that 
allow it. The agents make up just 
one of the numerous interest 
groups —including many small 
banks, some securities firms, pen¬ 
sion funds and even bank regula¬ 
tors—opposed to portions of the 
plan, which would be banking’s 
broadest overhaul in half a century. 

Despite the objections, Congress 
could still pass many provisions of 
the proposal after what is expected 
to be up to a year of haggling over 
the details. Problem loans and 
mounting bank failures have high¬ 
lighted the need to reform deposit 
insurance, attract new capital into 
banking and create a smaller, stron¬ 
ger industry. That should make it 
easier to dismantle anachronistic 
barriers to full interstate banking. 
Lingering opposition to allowing af¬ 
filiations among banks, securities 
firms and commercial companies 
might also be squelched. To avoid a 
repeat of the S&L fiasco, however, 
Congress will demand safeguards to 
prevent banks from using insured 
deposits to fund risky nonbanking 
ventures. Lawmakers also want to 
move fast to replenish the strained 
Bank Insurance Fund and forestall a 
taxpayer bailout of failing banks. 

For all the carping, many bankers 
think the Bush plan could go a long 
way toward curing much of what ails 
the troubled industry. “I’m not go¬ 
ing to sit here until the perfect bill 
is available 10 years from now, when 
there’s not going to be any Ameri¬ 
can bank left,” says Thomas Theo¬ 
bald, chairman of Chicago-based 
Continental Bank. 


By Susan Dentzer 


Even good news from Detroit cannot hide the fact that 1991 is shaping up as a 
dismal year for American auto companies. In a rare surprise, Chrysler reported that 
it netted $31 million on $7.6 billion in sales in the fourth quarter of 1990. But bad 
days lie ahead. Chrysler said sales of its 
very profitable minivans plunged 60 per¬ 
cent in January. Worse still, Consumer 
Reports warned that an automatic trans¬ 
mission used in many minivans is a lem¬ 
on. The article, says Chairman Lee Ia- 
cocca, “could drive us out of business.” 

Standard & Poor’s has added injury to 
insult by downgrading Chrysler bonds to 
junk status. The good news from Gener¬ 
al Motors —its European operations 
outsold Ford for the first time ever—was 
overshadowed by the word that GM will 
cut its white-collar staff by 15,000 and its dividend by 47 percent. Ford and Chrysler 
have retained their dividends, but analysts question the wisdom of payouts to 
stockholders when no profits are likely in the months ahead. 



THE DOLLAR TAKES A DIVE 

The precipitous drop of the American dollar against major foreign currencies is 
not necessarily bad news for the recession-wracked economy. The record lows the 
dollar hit last week against the German mark and th^Swiss franc and its lost ground 
to the Japanese yen promised to give domestic exports a boost. “American 
manufacturers are now hypercompetitive compared to those in Europe,” declares 
David Rolley, senior financial economist at DRI/McGraw-Hill. Ordinarily, an 
anemic dollar would feed inflation by increasing the cost of imports. But because of 
the recession, foreign companies are either unable or unwilling to boost prices on 
cars, TVs and other items. Overall, says Shafiqul Islam, senior fellow at the Council 
on Foreign Relations, “this is not a bad time for the currency to fall.” 

MONEY CLIP 


America is getting 
less production from 
its workers, but the 
manufacturing sec¬ 
tor is holding up 
well. 

■ Change in manufac¬ 
turing output: 

1990: +0.8% 

1982: -6.5% 

Overall (nonfarm) out¬ 
put, 1990: + 0.2% 



■ Manufacturing in¬ 
dustries with great¬ 
est productivity in¬ 
creases in 1989: 
Metal-cutting ma¬ 
chine tools: 25.8% 
Rice milling: 21.7% 
Greatest decreases: 
Copper rolling: 
-5.5% 

Wood office furni¬ 
ture; lawn equip¬ 
ment: -5.2% each 


■ Manufacturing 
output as a percent¬ 
age of GNP: 

1990: 23.3 
1982: 20.0 (post- 
World War II low) 


PRODUCTIVITY PLUNGE 

The percentage decline in 
output per employee hour 
mirrors the 1982 recession. 


■ Manufacturing 
productivity: 

1980, U.S.: -0.7% 
Japan: +6.9% 
1989, U.S.: +3.3% 
Japan: +5.8% 
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■BMMM 

Every evening, hundreds of thousands of packages 
go by plane. Millions more go by truck. But the impor¬ 
tant thing is that they go UPS. 

\ou see,UPS Next Day Air now offers 10:30 a.m. 
guaranteed overnight delivery to more places coast to 
coast, for up to half what other companies charge.* 

For deliveries closer to home,UPS ground service 
can save even more. Because most of our ground ship¬ 



ments within 150 miles arrive the next business day. 

No other delivery company has the reach—or the 
reliability—to offer you such comprehensive service. 
More to the point, no one else offers you the choice. 

So if you’ve got an important overnight package 
to send, the question shouldn’t be who to send 1 | 

it with. But how you’d like UPS to send it. lyngl 

We run the tightest ship in the shipping businessx^^/ 





DISPATCHES 


DATELINE 



■ Air war II Israel and Jordan have 
opened a second propaganda front. 
Amman, less than 50 miles from Je¬ 
rusalem, airs a nightly newscast in 
slightly stilted Hebrew, featuring ac¬ 
counts of Iraqi glory. Meanwhile, 
the Israelis air several hours of pro¬ 
grams in Arabic. One bonus for Jor¬ 
dan: Israeli TV’s lessons on how to 
make a room airtight to protect 
against gas attacks. 

■ One man’s tyrant Beijing’s latest 
bestseller is a biography that describes 
Saddam Hussein as “a good teacher” 
who “enriched the people.” Among 
other encomiums, the book portrays 
him as a champion of minorities, 
while barely mentioning the Kurds, 
whom the Iraqi government has at¬ 
tacked with chemical weapons. 

■ Big test With 40,000 women sta¬ 
tioned in the gulf, there have appar¬ 
ently been quite a few battlefield ro¬ 
mances. Medics in Saudi Arabia 
report that a rush of urine samples 
submitted for pregnancy testing has 
kept several units working full time. 
A positive test was the ticket home 
for at least one soldier. Troops 
tuned to Army radio last month 
heard the disc jockey rejoice that 
she was pregnant and would be 
headed stateside. Perhaps the grunts 
didn’t share her joy. A request that 
listeners call in with names for the 
baby drew few responses. 

■ Casting a spell CNN’s live 
broadcasts at the outbreak of the 
war gave Saudi viewers an unaccus¬ 
tomed peek at uncensored news re¬ 
ports. Since then, Saudi TV has 
been playing a severely edited ver¬ 
sion of CNN, but that isn’t enough 
to sate the Saudis’ newfound crav¬ 
ing. A Riyadh video store now sells 
under-the-counter, uncensored 
tapes of day-old CNN broadcasts, 
and the bestseller so far is an inter¬ 
view with Saddam Hussein. A clerk 
offers one explanation for the sales: 
Saudis are amazed that Saddam 
could call George Bush a liar and 
that Bush “doesn’t get mad.” 

Reported by Amy Bernstein, Richard Z. Chesnoff. 
Susan V. Lawrence and Carla Anne Robbins 


DESERT BLOOM 



ON THE SAUDI BORDER —There’s no casino discreetly hidden in back, no overhead 
ceiling fan, no piano bar; in fact, there’s no bar. But there is a restaurant at the Al- 
Sahara Hotel. And even if Bogie and Ingrid Bergman never show, there’s a 
“Casablanca” atmosphere at this backwater bit of civilization. 

Call it Wadi Raf, for security reasons. It was founded some 37 years ago as an 
urban bead in a necklace of towns strung out along a 30-inch-diameter oil pipeline 
running from deep in the Saudi desert to Persian Gulf refineries. With its sister 
cities, it was built, as was the pipeline, by Aramco, the giant Arabian-American 
petroleum consortium. The towns sprang up near pumping stations, spaced 150 
to 300 kilometers apart. Wadi Raf was luckier than some of the others; they 
became ghost towns in the 
mid-’80s, when Aramco 
closed the pumping stations. 

Wadi Raf, with about 20,000 
residents, had the kind of cos¬ 
mopolitan population that is 
common to crossroads. Even 
after Aramco abandoned its 
compound—with its Ameri¬ 
can suburban trappings — 

Wadi Raf prospered. 

Then came the war, the 
closed border and the fleeing 
residents. Some merchants 
shuttered their shops. The 
throb of helicopter rotors 
made teatime conversation Cheers. A “Casablanca”scene 
difficult. But at the Al-Saha- 

ra, business has improved 50 percent since the war started. The new customers are 
soldiers and journalists from all over. “The hotel is always full,” says Abdul 
Rasheed, a hotel manager. “And the phone lines 24 hours busy.” 

Nighttime at the Al-Sahara is a kaleidoscope of diners. No one seems to mind the 
slightly seamy decor: white tile floors, mirrored ceilings and pink Kleenex on the 
tables with the condiments. An embroidered script from the Koran hangs over the 
cash register, near a photo of King Fahd and his ministers. Vases filled with plastic 
flowers adorn the windowsills. 

There are Saudi men in thob (gray or white gowns) and gotra (headdresses). The 
new clientele enjoys the hamburgers and fries the proprietor has added to the menu. 
GIs unsling their M-116s and doff their flak jackets to wash down fried chicken with 
nonalcoholic beer. French Foreign Legionnaires line up for the three telephones, 
heeding the instructions that forbid collect calls. Journalists swap the latest war 
stories, table-hopping as if they were at Elaine’s in Manhattan. 

One afternoon, on the Al-Sahara’s blue-carpeted veranda beneath the fading 
orange-and-white striped canopy, two French pilots sit with four female U.S. Army 
captains. In their leather jackets and neck scarves, the pilots charm the officers, who 
return the favor, drawing on their best high-school French. Across a dusty alley, two 
green parrots perch on the shoulder of a mustachioed man. As the setting sun casts a 
golden haze over Wadi Raf and darkness gathers, the people at the patio table sit for 
a few final moments. One of the captains leans back in her chair, spreads her arms 
wide and gazes at the flashing rainbow lights of the Al-Sahara. “En I’enfer c’est le 
paradis, ” she says. “In hell, this is paradise.” As they rise to go back to war, it is as if 
they can hear, from somewhere deep inside the Al-Sahara, someone playing “As 
Time Goes By.” 


By Mike Tharp 
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Fly with the Greatest Aces of All Time 


The U.S.News Air Combat Video 
Collection brings you the most spectac¬ 
ular military aviation footage ever 
filmed. 

You’ll begin with The War Aces. Your 
host, television and film star Monte 
Markham, introduces you to each war’s 
Aces. . Eddie Rickenbacker.. The Red 
Baron.. .the incredible Douglas Bader, 
the legless wonder. . .Don Gentile and 
John Godfrey, the telepathic twins... 
’’Gabby” Gabreski, the flyer who 
became an Ace in 2 wars. 

You’ll take off for combat with 
Rickenbacker’s Spads against Von 
Richthofen’s Flying Circus.. .Bader's 
Spitfires versus Goering’s Luftwaffe... 

P-51 Mustangs against Me-109’s and 
Me-262 jets.. .and desperate combat in 
MiG Alley between F-86 Sabres and MiG- 
15’s. Each video in this incredible series 
takes you to a different realm of air 
combat... 

The Chopper War ; The Fighters, Test 
Pilots, Airborne, WWII: Europe, 

Vietnam: A Mission, and many more. 

Each videocassette is packed with nearly 
an hour of both stunning historical and 
high-tech footage. 

Introductory Offer Only $4.95 * 

You won’t find the Air Combat videos in 
stores. They are NEW. Not sold else¬ 
where and never seen on television. But 

you can get them by calling the toll-free 
number below. Or sending in the coupon. 
Your first video, The War Aces is yours 
for the special introductory price of only 
$4.95* . The War Aces is yours absolute¬ 
ly risk free. Keep it and every 4 to 6 
weeks you’ll receive other exciting videos 
for only $29.95*. There’s no minimum 
number of videos to buy, and you can 
cancel anytime. 

FREE! 

The Fighting Flying Tigers audiocassette. 
Never in the annals of air war has there 
been a band of heroes like this! Created 
by an all-Hollywood cast, this hour-long 
audiocassette tells their uncensored, 
action-packed story. And it’s yours FREE 
with your first payment. 


Take advantage of this extraordinary 
opportunity. Get The Fighting Flying 
Tigers FREE. Get The War Aces for only 
$4.95* . And slip the bonds of earth with 
these great birds of war, flying them to 
glory. 


*Pius $2.50 shipping and handing. Allow 4-6 
weeks for shipment. Prices subject to change. 
All orders subject to acceptance. 



Col Toll-Free To Order The War 
Aces 1-800*654-3321 

Please have your credit card ready when you 
call. Or send this coupon: Air Combat, 
P.OJIoxjmjliftonJl 07015_ _ 

r ” ” _ ACUS02”I 

I □ Yes, send me The War Aces at the special I 
I introductory price of only $4.95* and enter I 
| my subscription to The Air Combat Video | 
j Collection. Every 4 to 6 weeks, I'll receive the | 
I newest video in the series for only $29.95 *. | 

I My satisfaction is guaranteed, with no mini- y 
■ mum purchase required. I may return any j 
j tape for a full refund or cancel at any time. | 
I Name - 1 

| Address- 1 

I City--State-—Zip___ I 

I Charge each payment when due to my: 

{ 3 Mastercard C3 Visa □ Amex ] 

J □ Discover Exp. Date_J 

j Credit Card#_J 

I Signature____ i 

^Required for credit card option) 



tl.SAF. CdeOm -HAS.M. 















GULFSPEAK 


PEOPLE 



Each war generates its own jargon. 
Here are some words and phrases 
popular among soldiers on duty in the 
Persian Gulf. 

Alice: Backpack. 

BCDs: “Birth-control device” glass¬ 
es, used to describe ugly military-is¬ 
sue spectacles. 

Big Red: The desert sun —as in the 
expression, “Me and Big Red don’t 
get along.” 

Bird: Helicopter from which para¬ 
troopers jump. 

Chocolate chips: U.S. desert camou¬ 
flage uniforms. 

“Cold, cold, smoked the bitch”: 

American pilots’ reaction to shoot¬ 
ing down Iraqi warplanes. 

Deconflict: To separate allied air¬ 
craft during an attack so they don’t 
interfere with one another. 

Echelons beyond reality: Command 
decisions. 

Foxtrot: Substitute for four-letter 
word without which soldiers seem¬ 
ingly cannot communicate, as in 
“lost as foxtrot.” 

Get your gut right: To eat. 

Humvee: High mobility, multipur¬ 
pose wheeled vehicle (HMMWV). 
Little Hollywood: The Dhahran Inter¬ 
national Hotel’s rear veranda, on 
which all four American networks 
have erected broadcast pavilions. 
MOPPed Up: Dressed in chemical- 
weapons protective gear. From Mis¬ 
sion Oriented Protective Posture. 
Patriot baiters: TV correspondents, 
frequently found in Little Holly¬ 
wood during Scud alerts. 

Quick-turn burn: Five-minute proce¬ 
dure to reload F-15 fighter. 

Saudi champagne: Fizzy concoction 
of apple juice and Perrier. 

Scudded: Drunk. Used only in the 
past tense in Saudi Arabia. 
Scudinavia: Name used by Israeli 
military analysts for area in western 
Iraq used to launch Scud attacks on 
Israel. 

Scud watchers: See Patriot baiters. 
Smoke ’em: To arrive at a destina¬ 
tion quickly. 

Target-rich environment: Iraq. 


M idUIsI GEORGE STEINBRENNER is making a grandstand play to regain 
■ control of the New York Yankees. Last week, a report surfaced that 

^jH Steinbrenner had supplied several team owners with the record of the 
El investigation that led to his lifetime ban from the sport. He claims that 

rf\ the commissioner of baseball denied him due process by conducting “a 

H" - totally biased” investigation. Steinbrenner might be able to get back in 

the game if he can persuade enough team owners to go to bat for him and intervene 
with the commissioner on his behalf. 



RUTH WESTHEIMER is doing what she can to support Israel in its 
time of need. Returning to the country where as a member of the 
Jewish underground she fought for Israeli independence 46 years ago, 
the diminutive sex therapist traveled the country with her petite gas 
mask, delivering a series of lectures on “Sex Under Stress.” Dr. Ruth’s 
secret to good sex during air-raid sirens: touch, hug, talk but don’t try 
making love with your gas mask on. If sex is too stressful, the 62-year-old 
psychologist advises, “Open the fridge, eat.” 

JEFFREY TOOBIN, a former member of the Iran-Contra prosecution 
team, has written a behind-the-scenes book about the investigation. 
One of the book’s more tantalizing allegations, disclosed last week, is 
that the CIA bribed Costa Rican officials to gain use of an airstrip for 
the secret Contra resupply effort. Toobin’s former boss, independent 
counsel Lawrence Walsh, tried but failed to block publication of the 
book. Toobin is currently a federal prosecutor in New York, and his book is due out 
later this month. 


E HENRY BARR, a former aide to Attorney General Dick Thornburgh, 
has been convicted of using cocaine and lying about it to the govern¬ 
ment. One of the highest-ranking present or former federal officials 
ever convicted of drug charges, Barr, 47, could go to jail for 12 years. 
Taking the stand against his longtime assistant, Thornburgh said that 
Barr would never have been hired had he admitted using cocaine. 



DANNY THOMAS seemed to live the life he played in the popular television series 
“Make Room for Daddy.” Like his character, he was a stand-up entertainer of 
boundless talent. He was also the very model of a nurturing if exasperated family 
man, the TV dad of Rusty, the nephew of Uncle Tonoose and the real-life father of 
Mario. He died last week at 79, an enduring pioneer from television’s golden age. 


Oh, Danny boy. Thomas and his TV family 
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ortraits of Pleasure 


KENT 

gives you a Light with pleasure. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 


Light. Lighter. Lightest. 

Kent: 12 mg. "tar," .9 mg. nicotine; Kent Golden Lights: 8 mg. "tar," .7 mg. nicotine; Kent III: 3 mg. "tar," .3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 
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WASHINGTON WHISPERS 


could turn out to be the first surprise 
of the 1992 campaign. 


TURKEY'S OZAL plays postman between U.S. and Iran 
REALTORS see an end to the housing slump this spring 
DON KINGm^s to serve as midwife to reborn Harlem bank 


■ The road to Tehran. The Bush ad¬ 
ministration’s recent public overtures 
to Iran stem from a series of encour¬ 
aging messages passed to and from 
Iran by Turkish President Turgut 
Ozal. Although few expect a quick 
rapprochement between Washington 
and Tehran, which have had no dip¬ 
lomatic relations since the 1979 take¬ 
over of the U.S. embassy there, 
sources say the current dialogue may 
yield the release of the remaining six 
American hostages still held by Iran’s 
clients in Lebanon. Moreover, Teh¬ 
ran has assured Washington that it 
will not permit Iraq to retrieve the 
more than 140 airplanes and their 
crews that have flown to Iran. In turn, 
U.S. oil companies will begin buying 
Iranian oil. The ban on such pur¬ 
chases was quietly lifted by the ad¬ 
ministration last year. According to 
Turkish diplomats, Iran wants to be 
considered the first victim of Saddam 
Hussein’s aggression and as such eli¬ 
gible to participate in a postwar eco¬ 
nomic-recovery program. 


■ Rogue cargo. When White House 
spokesman Marlin Fitzwater declared 
last week that allied planes targeted 
Jordanian trucks on the road between 
Baghdad and Amman because they 
were carrying “cargoes of military sig¬ 
nificance,’’ he made no mention of 
who sent the materiel to the Iraqis. 
While intelligence sources say that the 
cargoes came from the Soviet Union, 
the administration is reluctant to im¬ 
plicate the Kremlin. The allegation 
lends further credence to speculation 
that despite Moscow’s diplomatic sup¬ 
port for the use of force in the gulf, “a 
rogue element” in the Soviet armed 
forces still actively backs their erstwhile 
Iraqi client. But, explains a ranking 
administration official, “Nothing sig¬ 
nificant is going from the Soviets to 
Iraq. We don’t think Mikhail Gorba¬ 
chev would let that happen. ” 



Boston U. President John Silber 

Raising his political sights 


■ Silber lining? John Silber, defeated 
, last fall in his bid to become gover¬ 
nor of Massachusetts, is seriously 
pondering a presidential race in 
1992. Silber, who has been president 
of Boston University since 1971, nev¬ 
er closed his gubernatorial campaign 
headquarters, and several former 
campaign staffers are on the BU 
payroll. For example, his former 
press secretary now runs a think tank 
at BU’s communications school. 
While Silber’s harsh-edged com¬ 
ments antagonized some voters and 
reporters during the gubernatorial 
campaign, he nevertheless is consid¬ 
ered a serious thinker on public poli¬ 
cy. Liberal activists probably will dis¬ 
miss the 64-year-old Democrat as a 
nuisance candidate. But Washington 
insiders believe that given his effi¬ 
cient fund-raising network, his famil¬ 
iarity to early-primary voters in New 
Hampshire, his undeniable status as 
a political outsider and the current 
absence of real competition, Silber 


■ Bottoming out. The Federal Reserve 
Board's effort to fight the recession by 
easing interest rates already has had 
an impact on the slumping residential 
housing market, which declined by a 
whopping 5.5 percent during the last 
quarter of1990. Based upon recent in¬ 
creases in mortgage loan applications 
and anecdotal evidence, the National 
Association of Realtors predicts that 
the housing market, spurred by lower 
interest rates, will bottom out in the 
current quarter and then grow by 2.5 
percent in the spring quarter. 


■ King to the rescue. Sports promot¬ 
er Don King may offer bank regula¬ 
tors a way out of a political mess in¬ 
volving Freedom National Bank, the 
Harlem institution that failed last 
fall. Under a proposed deal to revive 
the bank, King would recapitalize 
the institution and assume its re¬ 
maining assets, with additional funds 
to be provided by the Federal De¬ 
posit Insurance Corporation. The 
deal would allow restitution to unin¬ 
sured depositors —many of them 
charities like the United Negro Col¬ 
lege Fund—who lost half their mon¬ 
ey when the bank failed. The FDIC 
is also talking with Harlem leaders 
and outside investors interested in 
restarting the bank. 


■ Paper tiger. As April C. Glaspie, 
technically still the U.S. ambassador 
to Baghdad, tells the story, Saddam 
Hussein’s image of the United States 
may have been formed on the basis of 
conversations with some of Iraq’s 
many Vietnamese guest workers. Ac¬ 
cording to Glaspie, whenever Hussein 
visited projects where Vietnamese were 
employed, he would seek them out to 
ask about their experiences with the 
Americans during the war in Indo¬ 
china. The Vietnamese told the Iraqi 
dictator exactly what he wanted to 
hear: that the war showed the United 
States was a paper tiger. Hussein con¬ 
cluded that if the Vietnamese could 
drive the United States from Southeast 
Asia, the tougher Iraqis surely could 
do the same in the Middle East. 


Edited by Charles Fenyvesi 
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THE GULF WAR 


The real 
target? 

An allied victory could turn sour 
if Saddam Hussein lives to fight 
another day. But hunting him 
down may he a losing proposition 


I f there is one thing that unites America’s soldiers in the 
desert with their commander in chief, and even with the 
growing stream of Iraqi deserters, it is the conviction that 
this war is not just about Kuwait, it also is about the man 
who started it. “If you’d kill Saddam,” an Iraqi defector 
said last week, “then all this would stop.” 

As the list of Saddam Hussein’s outrages grows —the mis¬ 
treatment of captured airmen, the Scud-borne terror bombings 
of Israel and Saudi Arabia, the threats to unleash an interna¬ 
tional terrorist campaign and the imminent danger of chemical 
weapons —pressures are mounting to ensure that the end of the 
war also means the end of Hussein. “I make no bones about it, 
it will certainly complicate the situation” if Hussein remains in 
power, Vice President Dan Quayle told U.S. News. In recent 
polls, close to 50 percent of Americans said that the war should 
not end until Hussein is removed from power and that the war 
will not be going well if he is still in power at the end of three 
months. At a private meeting with U.S. governors last week, 
one of Defense Secretary Dick Cheney’s longtime friends 
summed up the feeling: “Dick, we love you and what you’re 
doing. But when are you going to get the son of a bitch?” 

The feeling is at least equally strong in Saudi Arabia, where 
all talk of compromise has vanished. “People thought we’d nev¬ 
er fight a fellow Arab. Now, after the Scuds, most Saudis think 
he should be eliminated,” says Othman al-Rawaf, director of 
the Center of Arabian Gulf Studies at King Saud University. 

President Bush continues to insist that the allies’ war aims 
stop at Kuwait’s borders. And allied military officials say that 
the last thing they want to do is occupy Baghdad. Moreover, the 
facts on the ground suggest that the president has decided it is 
better to end the war quickly, even if that risks leaving Hussein 
still in power, than to expand the war’s aims and risk fracturing 
the anti-Iraq coalition. “We’re now moving on to the next phase 
in this battle, which is going to be the ground war,” the British 
commander, Lt. Gen. Peter de la Billiere, said last week. “It’s 
all one campaign,” Cheney said as he and Gen. Colin Powell 
traveled to the gulf to assess the situation. An amphibious or 
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■ THE GULF WAR 

ground assault “forces him to move out 
of his prepared positions, and that makes 
him vulnerable once again to the Air 
Force.” In preparation, the battleships 
Missouri and Wisconsin took up posi¬ 
tions close to the Kuwaiti coastline, Ma¬ 
rine amphibious-assault ships carrying 
18,000 troops moved northward and the 
allied air attack shifted in earnest to Iraqi 
troops, tanks and fortifications in and 
around Kuwait. “It’s not going to take 
that long,” Bush promised last week. 

But hopes that a quick victory will be 
ensured by an early ground assault may 
yet be frustrated. Even with limited 


aims, ground action, especially if it in¬ 
cludes movement through Iraq, could 
make it harder for the United States to 
extricate itself from the region —and 
from a postwar debate about Hussein’s 
fate if he survives. It is not just that the 
war would be easier to end with Hussein 
gone; it may be hard to win the war until 
he’s gone. “If he lives,” says a top Israeli 
official, “he wins. He will portray his de¬ 
feat in the Arab world as going 15 rounds 
with the champion and losing only on 
points.” Adds another senior Israeli: 
“We prefer a dead martyr to a live one.” 

Administration officials and Middle 
East experts have three worries if Hus¬ 
sein survives the battle for Kuwait. 


■ War of attrition. Pushing Iraqi troops 
out of Kuwait will not guarantee an end 
to hostilities. Gen. H. Norman Schwarz¬ 
kopf has warned of the “mad dog syn¬ 
drome” — Hussein’s proven capacity for 
unpredictable actions. If Hussein re¬ 
mains in power, he might refuse a 
cease-fire and continue striking across 
the border, hoping to wear down allied 
resolve or to draw the allies into a quag¬ 
mire like the one the Israelis found in 
Lebanon almost a decade ago. 

■ Martyrdom. Even a defanged Hussein 
could be a source of regional instability. 
A cease-fire, Israeli officials warn, could 
leave Iraq with a potent offensive capa¬ 
bility: thousands of tanks and surface-to- 


Along the border, ambushes 
and deadly preparations 


A mid mounting signs that a major 
ground offensive will soon begin, 
hit-and-run raids along the Kuwaiti bor¬ 
der and air assaults on Iraqi tanks and 
artillery are intensifying. Iraqi patrols are 
engaged almost nightly in what officials 
describe as a “counterreconnaissance 
battle” waged on the eve of all ground 
wars. “They need to know what is the 
best way into here,” says Maj. Ralph 
D’Elosua, an 82nd Air¬ 
borne operations officer. 

“We need to deny them the 
ability.” At night, the para¬ 
troopers set a deadly trap 
with antitank weapons, 
machine guns, grenade 
launchers and small arms. 

“If they come through 
that valley, they’re in a lot 
of trouble,” says 1st Lt. 

John Deedrick, of Mariet¬ 
ta, Ga. He likens the wait¬ 
ing to hunting deer: “Just 
like being in a tree stand. 

You’re cold and miserable, 
and you just have to wait.” 

On one recent occasion, 
surprised U.S. and Iraqi 
patrols came within 200 feet of each oth¬ 
er and exchanged antitank, grenade and 
machine-gun fire. 

Elements of the 1st Marine Division 
in northeastern Saudi Arabia launched 
raids against Iraqi positions across the 
border in what may be an effort to keep 
Iraqi forces off balance and obscure 
when or where the real offensive will 
come. In the early morning hours of 


February 8, a battalion-size task force 
fired more than 100 rounds of heavy ar¬ 
tillery at a suspected Iraqi artillery bat¬ 
tery operating close to the Saudi border 
in Kuwait. 

The skirmishes have been a chance to 
test the equipment and tactics that will be 
needed when the war begins in earnest. 
“The flat terrain was perfect for our night 
vision equipment,” one Marine officer 


says. “We could see for miles and miles.” 
But nothing has yet been a true rehearsal 
of the scale of operation that is expected. 
“You are going to see entire corps ma¬ 
neuvering across the battlefield,” says 
Col. Leroy R. Goff, a brigade command¬ 
er in the 3rd Armored Divison. “We 
haven’t seen elements of that size ma¬ 
neuvering since the North African cam¬ 
paign in World War II.” 





Dress rehearsal. U.S. troops practice firing a mortar. 



Pit stops. Marine amphibious vehicles 


Everywhere along the front, a deadly 1 
serious attention to detail and discipline ] 
underscores the anticipation of the battle | 
to come. In the nightly staff meetings of J 
Company D of the formidable 3rd Ar- ; 
mored Division, newly arrived from Ger¬ 
many, it doesn’t take long before Capt. I 
Neftali “Nef ’ Rodriguez gets around to J 
talking trash: “Anything that isn’t natu-1 
ral, I want it up off the ground.” The 1 
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surface missiles, and first-rate attack air¬ 
craft tucked away in Iran. “It is appalling 
to envision him at any bargaining table in 
the future,” says a senior Pentagon offi¬ 
cial. “Our gulf friends will be fundamen¬ 
tally uneasy as long as he’s around.” 

Having stood up to the most power¬ 
ful army in the world and lived to tell 
the tale, even a defeated Hussein could 
become a rallying point for the Arab 
frustration and anger that threaten pro- 
Western Arab regimes. A Western Eu¬ 
ropean diplomat believes Hussein also 
would become a focal point of Arab op¬ 
position to any postwar attempts to re¬ 
solve the Arab-Israeli conflict: “If Sad¬ 
dam Hussein is in power at the end of 


the war, it means that all other Arab 
countries will be terrified to lift a finger 
in favor of a Western proposal. You can 
give up the idea of a peace process, of 
Syria and Saudi Arabia making gestures 
to Israel.” 

■ Terror. Except for isolated incidents — 
most recently the assassination in Turkey 
of an American who worked at the Incir- 
lik air base —Iraq has yet to make good 
on its threat to unleash its worldwide 
terrorist network. But the mere threat 
already has cut dramatically into air trav¬ 
el and tourism in the West. With a num¬ 
ber of international terrorist groups un¬ 
der his roof and others at his disposal, a 
defeated Hussein could seek revenge for 


his defeat at times and places far from the 
battlefield. Radio Baghdad issued a call 
last week to “destroy the interests of 
America and its allies” throughout the 
world, along with what, if they were not 
just psychological warfare, might have 
been cryptic messages to terrorist cells. 

If Hussein chooses not to surrender 
but to fight to the last man, Pentagon 
officials suggest, he might only ensure 
that he himself is the last man. “If we’re 
locked in a death struggle with Saddam, 
it’s because of Saddam,” says one offi¬ 
cial. This is a real possibility, the official 
says: “Saddam isn’t going to negotiate. 
We’re not dealing with Bismarck here.” 

Some members of the small Iraqi op- 



\line up atm fuel depot in Saudi Arabia. The marines are positioned for a possible assault on the coast of Kuwait. 


Coke cans and food wrappers littering 
the camp’s perimeter could obscure 
traces of Iraqi patrols. Moreover, if the 
trash isn’t burned properly in the morn¬ 
ing, the residual heat from the fires could 
be picked up on enemy night vision 
equipment the following evening, outlin¬ 
ing the company’s otherwise carefully 
blacked-out position. Even shaving takes 
on a life-or-death aspect: Gas masks do 


not seal properly over beard stubble. 

Meanwhile, pilots flying against Iraqi 
targets say they have entered a new phase 
in the war, “trolling” the highways of 
Kuwait looking for “movers” — small 
convoys of tanks and trucks. 

“It’s very similar to if you’re fishing 
with your line out and hoping to find 
something. We just patrol hoping to 
find enemy movers at night and attack 


them,” says Lt. Col. William J. Horne, 
commanding officer of Marine All 
Weather Attack Squadron 224. 

When ground offensive begins, those 
air strikes will intensify, in an effort to 
force dug-in Iraqi troops to choose be¬ 
tween coming out and being pounded 
and staying put and being cut off. 


From pool Reports 
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■ THE GULF WAR 

position, and a minority within the U.S. 
administration, also argue that it ulti¬ 
mately may be in America’s long-term 
interest to shoulder the responsibility 
for rebuilding Iraq politically. “It will be 
terrible if Americans think they .only 
need to speak to people in the language" 
of Tomahawk cruise missiles and then 
step back,” says Iraqi exile Samir al- 
Khalil, author of “Republic of Fear.” 
“You can’t just walk away.” 

Incompatible goals 

Two other concerns, however, work 
strongly against any move to expand the 
war and its aims beyond the liberation 
of Kuwait: 

■ Limiting casualties. Both Democrats 
and Republicans on Capitol Hill have 
urged that the present bombing cam¬ 
paign be continued for months, if nec¬ 
essary, in order to avoid a bloody 
ground war. If Hussein’s strategy is to 
raise his stature in the Arab world by 
standing up to the allies, to weaken 
American resolve by inflicting high ca¬ 
sualties or to sacrifice huge numbers of 
his own soldiers in an effort to turn the 
Arab world against America, the argu¬ 
ment goes, the United States should 
simply deny him the opportunity. 

■ Getting it over with fast. Playing to the 
Arab street, propaganda broadcasts 
from Iraq shifted last week from mili¬ 
tary boasts to cries of victimization. The 
longer the bombing goes on, Arab 
members of the coalition fear, the more 
Hussein will be seen as a hero and Iraq 
as the victim of Western imperialism. 

In a warning of things to come, 
300,000 Moroccans took to the streets 
to protest the war and their pro-West¬ 
ern country’s modest participation in it. 
In Egypt, the government of President 
Hosni Mubarak, which wrongly predict¬ 
ed that Hussein’s Army would crumble 
after the first allied air strikes, is grow¬ 
ing increasingly worried that a protract¬ 
ed battle against Iraqi soldiers and civil¬ 
ians will draw angry mobs into the 
streets of Cairo, too. In Turkey, funda¬ 
mentalists and leftists have seized upon 
the war against Iraq as a symbol of their 
struggle against the pro-American re¬ 
gime of President Turgut Ozal. 

Most disturbing to officials in Wash¬ 
ington, King Hussein of Jordan took to 
the airwaves to denounce the allies in the 
strongest terms yet. “The true aim be¬ 
hind this devastating war ... is to return 
Iraq to primitive life,” the king said. 
“This is a war on all Arabs and Muslims.” 

The need for a quick war, the need for 
a decisive war and the need for a low-cost 
war all imply different — and incompati- 
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More than 147 Iraqi 
aircraft, including 121 
fighters such as first-line 
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refuge at Iranian airfields 
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Three major oil spills now 
run down the Saudi 
coast, endangering 
marine and wildlife and 
threatening the 
desalination plants which 
provide Saudi Arabia with 
as much as 50 percent of 
its fresh water supplies. 
The spills have dumped 
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million gallons of oil,in the 
gulf, the largest spill in 
history 
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■ THE GULF WAR 

ble — strategies. “There is a dilemma 
here,” agrees one diplomat from a neigh¬ 
boring Muslim country. “There should 
be a clear, unequivocal defeat without 
harming Iraq’s territorial integrity.” 

Missed opportunities 

The best outcome, U.S. officials say, 
would be for Hussein to be “strung up by 
his own people,” as a senior Pentagon 
official puts it. He cites Mussolini as a 
fitting role model for Hussein: “Leaders 
who lead their countries into disastrous 
wars tend not to come off as heroes.” 


Administration officials may be hop¬ 
ing the Iraqis will take care of Hussein in 
part because it now is clear that the best 
chance the United States had to get rid of 
him is past. General Powell advised Bush 
not to pursue Hussein because it would 
not be worth the effort, administration 
sources say, and Bush and General 
Schwarzkopf have denied repeatedly 
that the Iraqi leader is a target. But offi¬ 
cials concede privately that the best 
chance to kill Hussein was on the first 
night of the war, when Baghdad was 
caught by surprise. U.S. military planners 
knew of a dozen places where Hussein 
slept and worked. All were bombed. 

Hunting him down deliberately would 
be even more difficult. “We have a legal 
problem,” says a Bush adviser. “The 
United Nations does not call for the re¬ 


moval of an individual, and the political 
coalition is fragile. If we start raising the 
stakes in terms of getting rid of an indi¬ 
vidual, it will cause lots of problems.” 

But can you take the Hussein 
out of Iraq? 

Even if good fortune delivered Hus¬ 
sein to U.S. bombers, his demise alone 
would not guarantee peace in Iraq or the 
gulf. For all the demonization of Hus¬ 
sein, he is only a symptom of a deeper ill 
in Iraqi politics. “Iraqis are responsible 
for this horrific regime,” says Samir al- 
Khalil. “It is a product of trends in politi¬ 
cal culture in this part of the world.” 


With or without Hussein, the security 
services that helped catapult him to 
power and keep him there are likely to 
survive even if Iraq’s Army is badly 
mauled. Purging Hussein’s Iraq could 
be a task akin to de-Nazifying Hitler’s 
Germany, a job that required years of 
military occupation. 

At least six different internal security 
organs outside of the Army maintain 
control of the population, and they are 
based in residential areas. Some ana¬ 
lysts estimate that they have up to 
250,000 members, not including the 
thousands of informers they rely on. 
“They are like a cancer spread every¬ 
where in civilian society,” says Israeli 
scholar Amatzia Bar’am. 

The Mukhabarat, or General Intelli¬ 
gence Department, is the security arm 


of the Ba’ath Party and the largest and 
most powerful of the intelligence ser¬ 
vices. It currently is headed by Sabawi 
Ibrahim, Saddam Hussein’s half broth¬ 
er, and polices the other security forces 
as well as the general population. The 
Amn al-Khass, or Special Security, is 
Hussein’s personal secret police. The 
Amn al-Amm, or General Security, 
also deals with internal security; and 
the Amn el-Hizb, or Party Security, co¬ 
ordinates intelligence on party mem¬ 
bers. In addition, the bulk of the Peo¬ 
ple’s Army—the Ba’ath Party militia 
that is a counterweight to the armed 
forces —remains inside Iraq. * 

Many security offi¬ 
cials are deeply impli¬ 
cated in the atrocities 
committed during Hus¬ 
sein’s 22 years in power. 
They have tortured chil¬ 
dren in front of their 
parents, fed rat poison 
to dissidents and 
gouged out the eyes of 
prisoners or poured acid 
on their skin. Even if 
Saddam Hussein is 
overthrown along with 
other influential mem¬ 
bers of his clan, the Iraqi 
security services, mod¬ 
eled on the Soviet KGB, 
could prevent the emer¬ 
gence of a more humane 
regime in Iraq. In the 
event of a popular upris¬ 
ing, they have reason to 
fear bloody retribution 
from their victims and, 
like Romania’s Securi- 
tate, would almost cer¬ 
tainly fight for survival. 

In any case, no one 
at the Pentagon is ea¬ 
ger to occupy an Arab 
capital. “We are not taking applications 
for the Lucius Clay of Baghdad,” says 
one Pentagon official, referring to the 
all-powerful administrator of the Amer¬ 
ican zone of occupied Germany after 
World War II. 

Keeping the screws on 

Some officials argue that they can 
safely contain a defeated Hussein. “As 
long as he is around, his country will 
still be under sanctions. If he is in pow¬ 
er, we will just isolate him, strangle 
him,” says a senior U.S. official. War 
crimes charges, and the demand for 
reparations to Kuwait already approved 
by the U.N. Security Council, would 
provide ample justification for keeping 
an economic embargo in place. 

The bulk of Iraq’s military infrastruc- 
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■ THE GULF WAR 

ture-especially its missiles, chemical 
and biological-weapons factories and 
nuclear reactors —will be thoroughly 
destroyed by war’s end, if it has not 
been already. Iraq’s former military 
suppliers —especially the West German 
companies that provided materials used 
to extend the range of Iraq’s Soviet-sup¬ 
plied Scud missiles and built factories 
used to produce chemical weapons — 
have been thoroughly embarrassed; and 
even after economic sanctions are lift¬ 
ed, they may be less cavalier about re¬ 
turning to their old practices of see-no- 
evil arms sales. The governments of 
such companies also may keep a closer 
eye on what they are doing. 

That loss of military might and assis¬ 
tance could offset any appeal a surviv¬ 
ing Hussein would have in the Arab 
world as the man who defied America. 
“What made him dangerous was not 
the fact that he wanted to be the ruler 
of the Arab world but that he had the 
military might to intimidate his neigh- 
bors,” says Air Force Col. Ralph Cossa 
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■ On war crimes. From 
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■ THE GULF WAR 

ble — strategies. “There is a dilemma 
here,” agrees one diplomat from a neigh¬ 
boring Muslim country. “There should 
be a clear, unequivocal defeat without 
harming Iraq’s territorial integrity.” 

Missed opportunities 

The best outcome, U.S. officials say, 
would be for Hussein to be “strung up by 
his own people,” as a senior Pentagon 
official puts it. He cites Mussolini as a 
fitting role model for Hussein: “Leaders 
who lead their countries into disastrous 
wars tend not to come off as heroes.” 


moval of an individual, and the political 
coalition is fragile. If we start raising the 
stakes in terms of getting rid of an indi¬ 
vidual, it will cause lots of problems.” 

But can you take the Hussein 
out of Iraq? 

Even if good fortune delivered Hus¬ 
sein to U.S. bombers, his demise alone 
would not guarantee peace in Iraq or the 
gulf. For all the demonization of Hus¬ 
sein, he is only a symptom of a deeper ill 
in Iraqi politics. “Iraqis are responsible 
for this horrific regime,” says Samir al- 
Khalil. “It is a product of trends in politi¬ 
cal culture in this part of the world.” 


of the Ba’ath Party and the largest and 
most powerful of the intelligence ser¬ 
vices. It currently is headed by Sabawi 
Ibrahim, Saddam Hussein’s half broth¬ 
er, and polices the other security forces 
as well as the general population. The 
Amn al-Khass, or Special Security, is 
Hussein’s personal secret police. The 
Amn al-Amm, or General Security, 
also deals with internal security; and 
the Amn el-Hizb, or Party Security, co¬ 
ordinates intelligence on party mem¬ 
bers. In addition, the bulk of the Peo¬ 
ple’s Army —the Ba’ath Party militia 
that is a counterweight to the armed 
forces —remains inside Iraq. 

Many security offi¬ 
cials are deeply impli¬ 
cated in the atroSties 
committed during Hus¬ 
sein’s 22 years in power. 
They have tortured chil- 
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be even more difficult. “We have a legal 
problem,” says a Bush adviser. “The 
United Nations does not call for the re¬ 
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The Mukhabarat, or General Intelli¬ 
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OUAYLE ON HUSSEIN 

‘He is totally irrational’ 

■ On antiwar protesters. You don’t 


■ THE GULF WAR 

ture —especially its missiles, chemical 
and biological-weapons factories and 
nuclear reactors—will be thoroughly 
destroyed by war’s end, if it has not 
been already. Iraq’s former military 
suppliers —especially the West German 
companies that provided materials used 
to extend the range of Iraq’s Soviet-sup¬ 
plied Scud missiles and built factories 
used to produce chemical weapons — 
have been thoroughly embarrassed; and 
even after economic sanctions are lift¬ 
ed, they may be less cavalier about re¬ 
turning to their old practices of see-no¬ 
evil arms sales. The governments of 
such companies also may keep a closer 
eye on what they are doing. 

That loss of military might and assis¬ 
tance could offset any appeal a surviv¬ 
ing Hussein would have in the Arab 
world as the man who defied America. 
“What made him dangerous was not 
the fact that he wanted to be the ruler 
of the Arab world but that he had the 
militaiy might to intimidate his neigh¬ 
bors,” says Air Force Col. Ralph Cossa 
of the National Defense University. 
“The man is not liked; he was respected 
because of his power.” 

A senior administration official says 
that, in effect, the United States is pre¬ 
pared to take its lumps in the Arab 
world, rather than get dragged into the 
mire of trying to build a new Iraqi or¬ 
der. “People who don’t like us will tem¬ 
porarily dislike us even more,” says one 
senior U.S. official, “but in the end peo¬ 
ple prefer to have Goliath on their 
side.” A member of the Syrian parlia¬ 
ment basically agrees: “No doubt [Hus¬ 
sein’s] show of steadfastness in the face 
of the strongest army in the world is im¬ 
pressive, but it will not reap any practi¬ 
cal benefits.” 

For Iraqis themselves, the combina¬ 
tion o| economic sanctions and offers of 
economic assistance from Saudi Arabia 
and the West might eventually do what 
even military force so far has failed to 
do: encourage a coup. Being toppled by 
his own people may be the best guaran¬ 
tee that Saddam Hussein will not be¬ 
come a heroic inspiration to anti-West¬ 
ern forces in the Arab world. He will be 
finished, says a retired Jordanian gener¬ 
al, when “his own people realize what 
he has done to them and to Iraq, when 
they drag his body through the streets 
of Baghdad.” ■ 
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V ice President Dan Quayle spoke 
with U.S. News Senior Editor 
Kenneth T. Walsh last week about the 
gulf war and other topics. Excerpts: 

■ On removing Saddam Hussein. Pri¬ 
marily, we’re operating within the 
confines of the United Nations reso¬ 
lutions. They are very specific and 
very direct, and they took quite a bit 
of negotiation to achieve, and we’re 
working with a multinational force. 
If we start changing the meaning of 
those resolutions, political problems 
could mount. But if Saddam Hussein 
is going to stay in power, first he’s 
got to get all of his troops and 
people out of Kuwait. 

He says he’s not going 
to do that. 

■ On war crimes. From 
what we know, the 
Geneva Conventions 
that Iraq signed have 
been violated by Mr. 

Saddam Hussein with 
the treatment of the 
prisoners of war. 

We’ll certainly have 
more information 
once the prisoners of 
war hopefully are 
turned at the conclu¬ 
sion of this war. 

■ On postwar Iraq. We 
would simply not want 
to see [Iraq’s] military force rebuilt to 
where it was before, and therefore 
certain sanctions would possibly have 
to be extended. We don’t know who 
would succeed Saddam Hussein, but 
whoever his successor may be would 
be hard pressed to have the total con¬ 
trol over the country that Saddam 
Hussein has in the short term. 

■ On Hussein’s psyche. From the mo¬ 
res that we believe in, he is totally 
irrational. He has a different back¬ 
ground, he’s got a different culture, 
he has total control of the country. 
He’s brutal, doesn’t hesitate to kill; 
human life means very little to him. 
Throughout this ordeal, Saddam 
Hussein has been consistent. He has 
been consistent in refusing to get out 
of Kuwait. He has been consistent in 
refusing to look for a political reso¬ 
lution. He has been consistent in say¬ 
ing he and Iraq will be victorious. He 
is wrong on all those counts. 


detect much complaint about the 
soldiers. But I’m not sure that we’re 
there yet to make a categorical con¬ 
clusion that the protesters will be 
much different than they were [dur¬ 
ing] Vietnam. But they’re certainly 
starting earlier, they’re organized 
better at this particular stage. But I 
am convinced that this is not going 
to be another Vietnam for a number 
of reasons. One of the analogies that 
will not be made to Vietnam is the 
length [of the war]. Therefore, I 
think it would be very difficult for 
the protesters to get too much a 
head of steam. 

On new weapons. Dur¬ 
ing the Reagan build¬ 
up, there were many 
critics [who claimed] 
we were simply spend¬ 
ing money on $700 toi¬ 
let seats. The fact is 
that we were spending 
money on important 
weapons systems like 
the Patriot and the 
Tomahawk cruise mis¬ 
sile, and they have 
been critical to success 
in the Persian Gulf. 
There is a renewed 
sense of pride and 
credibility in the so- 
called military-industrial complex. 

■ On the Strategic Defense Initiative. 
[The war] not only vindicates the 
Strategic Defense Initiative but it 
makes SDI much more of a reality. 
People are amazed at the capability 
of the Patriot. But they will be 
amazed at the capability of SDI 
when it’s deployed. The basic ques¬ 
tion is: Can a bullet hit a bullet? 
Well, we have certainly proved that 
with the Patriot. Every test that we 
have had in SDI has been success¬ 
ful. The fact of the matter is that 
you can have a bullet hit a bullet. 
As we get into more sophisticated 
ballistic missiles and Scuds, as other 
countries acquire ballistic-missile ca¬ 
pability and chemical or nuclear ca¬ 
pability, it is going to make eminent 
sense, to protect American lives, to 
be able to knock those missiles 
down over the country which 
launches them. 
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■ COMMENTARY 


Thinking past the moment 

It may be legal and moral to target Hussein, but given the potential 
long-term consequences, it’s a bad idea as apolitical matter 


I f Saddam Hussein is an Arab Hitler, if it is his personal 
policies that forced us into this war, then why not try to 
kill him? The world might have been saved enormous 
suffering if the plots to kill Hitler had succeeded. Why not 
try to save lives and resources by killing Saddam? 

To target and kill him intentionally would be lawful under 
both international and U.S. law, and far easier to justify 
morally than many other tactics adopted by the allies in the 
present conflict. But to target Saddam would nonetheless be 
impractical, unnecessary and unwise. 

International law allows combatants to kill each other 
when necessary to secure military advantage, subject to limi¬ 
tations based on the obliga¬ 
tion to avoid unnecessary 
harm to noncombatants and 
nonmilitary facilities. Clearly 
the international force acting 
with the approval of the U.N. 

Security Council is autho¬ 
rized to kill Iraqi combatants 
to the extent necessary to se¬ 
cure Iraq’s withdrawal from 
Kuwait. Saddam is a combat¬ 
ant, personally directing 
Iraq’s forces. He has also 
personally ordered terrorist 
attacks on noncombatants, 
thereby justifying any of the 
states targeted to kill him 
a means of self-defense. 

U.S. law incorporates international legal limitations on the 
right to kill in combat or in self-defense. In addition, an 
executive order and various military regulations prohibit “as¬ 
sassination.” But by definition, an assassination is a murder— 
an unlawful killing —as opposed to a justifiable homicide. 
Military regulations prohibit treating any person as an “out¬ 
law” or putting a price on a combatant’s head or killing a 
combatant unnecessarily. But killing in a lawful combat opera¬ 
tion would be justifiable, even if the operation “targeted” a 
specific individual. U.S. forces acted lawfully, for example, in 
shooting down the Japanese military plane known to be carry¬ 
ing Admiral Yamamoto. Similarly, a “covert” operation to kill 
Saddam would be lawful, so long as it was conducted in a 
manner that otherwise satisfied the laws of war. 

Moral imperative. Morally, Saddam is the one most responsi¬ 
ble for the death and destruction being inflicted upon combat¬ 
ants and civilians. If this war is moral, then killing Iraq’s leader 
is morally more justifiable than killing his troops or accidental¬ 
ly causing the deaths of Iraqi civilians. Indeed, one could argue 
that killing Saddam would be morally preferable to a general 
war with Iraq, if war could thus actually be averted. 

So, why not at least try to do what is both legally and morally 
proper? First, because trying to kill a national leader is hazard¬ 
ous as a practical and political matter. The more targeted an 
operation, the more difficult it often will be to accomplish. 


Targeted killing will also invite revenge against the leaders 
who order it as well as their citizens and property. Given the 
legal, political and moral constraints that limit such activities in 
democratic regimes, the United States has a substantial inter¬ 
est in discouraging acceptance of the killing of political leaders 
as a routine measure, even in self-defense. Tyrants and terror¬ 
ists are likely to be better than Americans at this sort of thing. 

Second, the potential benefits of a policy that specially 
targets political leaders can easily be exaggerated. As a practi¬ 
cal matter, a leader like Saddam will often work^or live in 
places that are legitimate military targets; to that extent, tar¬ 
geting him as an individual adds nothing to the likelihood that 
he will be killed. Moreover, it 
may prove unhelpful. Several 
prominent Iraqis have told 
me in recent years that while 
they regret some of Saddam’s 
policies, he is a rational lead¬ 
er, capable of acting in what 
he perceives to be Iraq’s best 
interests. His government’s 
policies are not based solely 
on personal leadership but re¬ 
flect a political philosophy 
that those who would succeed 
him fully share. And however 
brutal some of his actions 
have been, he has allowed 
diplomats and civilians to 
leave Iraq and Kuwait un¬ 
harmed, and thus far has deliberately refrained from using 
chemical and other nonconventional weapons. His successor 
will likely share his ideology and his aims, but may lack the 
degree of rationality and restraint he has demonstrated. 

Finally, targeting Saddam would be unwise because of the 
lasting hatred such a policy would evoke, thereby further 
complicating the already difficult task America will face in 
restoring its relationships with key Arab countries. It is diffi¬ 
cult for us to understand, but Saddam is considered a mod¬ 
ern leader by many Arabs in the sense that he represents a 
desire to live in states that command international respect 
and develop up-to-date social and economic systems. His 
support, even in states opposed to his aims in Kuwait and to 
his military policies, stems in part from those Arabs who 
prefer his sort of leadership to the rule of sheiks and emirs, 
which is often harsher, more intolerant, family-based and 
run for the benefit of a clan. Many Arabs would accept Sad¬ 
dam’s death if he were killed in the course of the war but 
would resent it greatly if it were deliberately achieved as part 
of an avowed policy. The allies can defeat him without bear¬ 
ing the burden of this added resentment. ■ 

By Abraham D. Sofaer 

Judge Sofaer, former legal adviser to the State Department, practices law in 
Washington and is distinguished visiting fellow at the Hoover Institution 
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Sand gets in your eyes. First Armored Division troops hunker down in a 


They want to fight, so they can go home. 


The boys next door 

Is a new generation of American soldiers ready for battle? 




They are today’s sol¬ 
diers waging their 
generation’s war, in a 
place they know little 
about, to save people 
they don’t know at all. 
They are young, tough 
and smart —confident, 
well-trained profes¬ 
sionals using the best weapons ever 
made. Most say they know why they’re 
in Saudi Arabia: to stop a madman 
named Saddam Hussein from 
endangering the Middle East 
and the world. They are also 
lonely, dirty, weary, brave, 
fearful and utterly sick of be¬ 
ing here. To a man and wom¬ 
an, they want to leave the 
desert and return to what 
they know and love. They 
want to get the hell home, 
they say, and one man stands 
in their way. 

Here, the infantry is known 
by a variety of names: grunts, 
troops, killers, bullet launchers 
and, once in a while, warriors. 


The Marines think they’re the toughest 
guys in the sand. Army troops call the 
^Marines “self-propelled sandbags.” But 
whatever they’re called, when the 
ground war starts, these Army and Ma¬ 
rine Corps soldiers will fight and get hurt 
and die. And very few of them, no more 
than a handful of grizzled noncoms and 
senior officers in a battalion of 500 sol¬ 
diers, have ever been under fire before. 

“You can’t train for bullets,” says 
Sgt. Todd Burnett, 25, of Oak Harbor, 


Ohio. “You’re gonna be scared, but you 
can’t let it overcome you.” Burnett, a 
squad leader in a unit of Army combat 
engineers camped in small tents under 
camouflage netting a few miles from 
the Saudi border, says he re-enlisted 
this month for six more years “because 
I love my job.” Here, that job includes 
breaching minefields so men and sup¬ 
plies can advance through Iraqi terri¬ 
tory. But he has an even more impor¬ 
tant mission: “My personal goal is to 
get home alive and to get all 
seven of them [soldiers in his 
squad] home alive, too.” 

A day’s drive away, three 
tankers from the 2nd Ar¬ 
mored Division at Fort Hood, 
Texas, sit on their dusty, sand- 
colored M-1A1 Abrams tank 
at a desert crossroads. Hand¬ 
some and pleasant, they are 
the boys next door. They all 
say they are more than ready 
to fight. They have just fin¬ 
ished an exercise in which 
they hit tank-size targets from 
their moving tank at 2,800 


Training. Soldiers 


tank rigged for clearing mines. 
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■ THE GULF WAR 

meters —2 miles away. “We’re not too 
much worried about the forces in Ku¬ 
wait,” says Cpl. Robert Foley, 22, of 
Lawrence, Mass. “I’m ready to go in. 
I’ve been here four months.” Says Spe¬ 
cialist Michel Myers, 22, of Sacramento, 
Calif.: “It’d be nice to use our skills, in¬ 
stead of practice, practice. I’d like to 
combat-prove the M-1A1.” 

Does practice make perfect? To shore 
up their courage, soldiers talk about 
their top-notch training. “Our leaders 
are tough on us now, but they’re pre¬ 
paring us for what’s to come. If they’re 
light on us, when we get in combat, 
we’ll be walking around getting shot,” 
says Pvt. Robert Perkins, a rawboned 
20-year-old Texan who joined the Army 
just before Saddam Hussein invaded 


Kuwait. “We just train and train. I don’t 
think about what’s to come.” A few 
minutes later, Burnett, Perkins and 
their squad were running down a rocky 
road near the Saudi border, unreeling 
the wire that will detonate Iraqi mines, 
practicing what they expect to be doing 
in a few days or weeks. 

Others wonder how far training and 
dedication to duty will carry these green 
troops when their buddies start dying. 
“The first casualty could bring some 
units to a screeching halt,” says Capt. 
William Rapp, a 6-foot-5-inch, 29-year- 
old combat engineer who was brigade 
commander of his West Point class. 
“Then it’s ‘Welcome to war.’ ” 

“We’ve got some rookies who were 
tops at the police academy,” says Capt. 
Roger Wandell, a 35-year-old Orlando 
policeman and Army reservist who vol¬ 


unteered to come here. “I’ve seen a guy 
like that, when a bullet comes his way, 
he freezes.” Master Sgt. Elton Teague, 
a 22-year veteran from Fort Riley, Kan., 
is skeptical, too: “What makes a soldier 
fire, it’s self-preservation,” he says. Lt. 
Col. Ron Stewart, a rangy veteran who 
commands a battalion of airborne engi¬ 
neers, knows combat will be traumatic 
for many of his untested troops. “My 
guys will see their buddy dead alongside 
the road. They’ll stop, they’ll cry, they’ll 
puke, and there I’ll be behind them, 
kicking their ass, saying, ‘Come on, 
men, we’ve got a job to do.’ ” 

Even before the start of the ground 
war, life at the front ranges from tough 
to miserable. Since the first U.S. troops 
arrived here in August, they’ve endured 
115-degree days, frosted nights, sand¬ 
storms so fierce you can’t see the next 


The desert warriors are 
straight, sober and focused 


I n the last war, it was Cambodian 
Red, Thai stick, Park Lane joints and 
Cholon opium dens. Ba Muoi Ba (33) 
beer. Enlisted men’s clubs with Filipino 
bands lip-syncing the war’s top song, 
“We Gotta Get Outta This Place.” 
Noncommissioned officers’ clubs 
twanging Country and Western through 
ever longer Happy Hours. There were 
Donut Dollies, Tu Do Street’s Numbah 
1 silicone-enhanced baby-sans and gov¬ 
ernment-inspected massage/sauna baths 
near every firebase. 

That was the last war. The one we lost. 
This time, it’s the Square War. From 
Desert Shield through Desert Storm, 
there has been no beer, let alone dope. 
Sand-burned soldiers pound Moussy or 
Sharp’s or one of a half-dozen other 
malty beverages with no alcohol and a 
habit of coming back to haunt you after 
your sleeping bag is zipped. One hot 
song is “Hit Me With Your Best Shot.” 

If tobacco is a drug, there is a drug 
problem in Saudi Arabia. A pack of 
Marlboros goes for less than a dollar, 
and a lot of soldiers’ tents are perma¬ 
nently hazy from cigarette smoke. Many 
a grunt’s cheek is swollen, squirrellike, 
by a wad of Red Man. Styrofoam dou¬ 
bles as coffee cups and cuspidors for 
dippers of Copenhagen and Skoal, 
mild, but legal, speed. 

Snuff aside, caffeine and combat go 
hand in hand. A couple of combat en¬ 


gineers chew instant coffee straight 
from the jar. “Cooking it takes too 
long to hit you,” explains Sgt. Darin 
Hardwick, 24, of Monroe, Mich. “We 
wash it down with water, and it keeps 
us squared away.” 

Squared away. That’s a huge differ¬ 
ence from Vietnam, where everything 
seemed crooked, tilted, out of joint. 
Some troops were “messed up” on 
booze or grass or both for most of their 
364-night tours. “It’s a pleasure to walk 
from tent to tent and see soldiers with¬ 
out glazed eyes,” says Sgt. Maj. Lincoln 
Mallisham, 46, who was in Vietnam in 
1969-70. “Here, the adrenalin is flowing. 
That’s the strongest drug we’ve got.” 

The sound of silence. “Ninja women,” 
the GI phrase for black-veiled Saudi fe¬ 
males, suggests the unavailability of an¬ 
other distraction. The strict Islamic cul¬ 
ture precludes any exchanges between 
local women and foreign men. And while 
the new Army has females scattered 
throughout most units, the near total ab¬ 
sence of privacy in the desert makes that 
temptation much easier to resist. 

No sex. No drugs. Rock ’n’ roll? 

Vietnam, as Michael Herr observed in 
“Dispatches,” was the first rock ’n’ roll 
war. The Rolling Stones, the Doors, the 
Temptations, Creedence Clearwater Re¬ 
vival and others provided percussion and 
vocals over Armed Forces Vietnam 
(AFVN) radio, which blared from the 



Nowhere to hide. American troops man 


DMZ to the Mekong Delta. DJs like 
Adrian Cronauer of “Good Morning, J 
Vietnam” added to the radio wildness. I 
Musically, the Square War is a quiet j 
war. Military stations broadcast reliably | 
only in a few rear areas, and dozens of J 
units are on the move, out of range, ! 
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tent and rain that turns the sand into 
tarlike muck. Only miles from the Saudi 
border, the hardest-living soldiers, 
scouts and snipers, sleep under ponchos 
or pup tents in shallow casket-size holes 
they have dug in ground so hard it 
breaks bulldozer blades. They eat three 
cold, plastic-packaged MREs (Meal, 
Ready to Eat) a day and take cold 
showers when they can. They work 15 
hours a day, seven days a week; for a 
reward, once in a while they can sleep 
until 8:30 a.m., instead of getting up at 
5. Darkness falls around 6 p.m.; most 
lights go out shortly after sundown. 
Says Specialist Alan Okke, a 20-year- 
old Minnesotan: “Those people who 
| say let sanctions work —how can they 
expect us to live out in the desert like 
this for one or two years? I’d like to see 
them live with me here for one month.” 


The emotional hardships, though, are 
worse than the physical ones. Pfc. Scott 
Thompson has been in the Army about 
a year and has spent four months of 
that in Saudi Arabia. “Eve been here so 
long you tend to forget,” he said, sitting 
in his tent on a gray, cold desert day. 
That morning, at 3 a.m., he had been 
driven 40 miles to a phone station to 
learn that his wife, Kimberly Ann, had 
just had their baby, a boy. “That’s 
what’s going to take me home,” he said. 
Because ammunition and weapons take 
priority, and because their units are 
constantly on the move, some soldiers 
go weeks without mail. 

No place to call your own. Surprisingly, 
in the vast moonscape of a desert, the 
troops have virtually no privacy. “What 
gets you through a day is knowing that 
sometime you’re going to bed. That’s 


your personal, private time, the only 
time you can think about anything you 
want —like knowing that you’re going 
home,” said Cpl. Andrew Hodnik, a 
blond Alaskan sitting on the edge of his 
cot as a sandstorm blew gray grit under 
the flap of his tent. 

As they wait for the ground war to 
begin, soldiers feel cut off and isolated. 
They receive few newspapers or maga¬ 
zines. If they’re lucky, they can pick up 
the Armed Forces Radio Network and 
get some news of the war. The few sol¬ 
diers who have shortwave radios try each 
night to search through the screeches 
and whistles on the airwaves to find the 
British Broadcasting Corp.’s hourly 
news. “The only thing that comes 
through is the BBC. We used to be able 
to get Baghdad Betty [Iraq’s propaganda 
station], but even that doesn’t come 



any given week. When they listen to 
music, soldiers tune in their Walkmans 
| and try to tune out the desert. As a re- 
I suit, there is no anthem, no musical 
I score for this war. “They play our mu- 
| sic from 1 to 2 p.m.,” says one black 
I soldier. “One hour.” 


In Vietnam, when people or things 
got messed up, the response was “xin 
loi.” So what, big deal, who cares — 
what are they gonna do, send us to 
Vietnam? In KSA (Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia), the word is “hooah!” Of un¬ 
known origin and imprecise meaning, it 


captures an enthusiasm seldom seen in 
Indochina after the 1968 Tet offensive. 
Example: “There’s a guy down here to 
interview some heroes,” yells the first 
sergeant. “Hooah!” rumbles back from 
the soldiers on the cots. Mail from 
home is definitely hooah. So are fresh 
eggs for breakfast. 

Can-do catch phrases. Two other 
phrases never heard 25 years ago in Asia, 
now military mantras in KSA: “Not a 
problem” and “I’ll make it happen.” (Er¬ 
nie Pyle’s generation called it a can-do 
attitude.) They’re the standard replies 
from a lower-ranking officer to someone 
he salutes. Often as not in Vietnam, the 
responses were: “Sounds like a personal 
problem to me,” or simply “Short,” the 
antiwar cry of soldiers counting back¬ 
ward, from 365, until their DEROS, 
Date of.Estimated Return From Over¬ 
seas. In Saudi, there is no DEROS. 
There is only For the Duration. 

The bottom line drawn in the sand is 
this: American troops are preparing for 
their first big ground combat in nearly 20 
years, and they’re going into it straight, 
sober and focused. It may be an inele¬ 
gant illustration, but a compelling rea¬ 
son why the United States will win the 
Square War is that in Saudi Arabia 
American soldiers burn their own excre¬ 
ment. In Vietnam, Americans hired 
Vietnamese women, children and old 
men to burn their waste. “Somebody’s 
gotta do it,” shrugged one soldier as he 
wrestled a tub from under a field latrine. 

Hooah. 


By Mike Tharp in Saudi Arabia 

CORRESPONDENT THARP SERVED IN VIETNAM AS AN 
ARMY SPECIALIST FROM 1969 TO JS70 
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■ THE GULF WAR 

through anymore,” said Forrest Chester- 
man, an Army specialist from Aberdeen, 
Wash., sitting next to a campfire at a 
logistics base near the front. 

Like soldiers since the dawn of ar¬ 
mies, they feast on rumors. Troops near 
the border continually hear that Iraqi 
sappers (troops who try to creep up on 
enemy positions to lay mines or set boo¬ 
by traps) are threatening their posi¬ 
tions. A new rumor is that the Iraqis 
have laid chemical-gas mines in their 
defenses. One soldier hears that his unit 
may take 10 percent casualties. He tells 
his friends, and they worry. Lt. Col. Bob 


Holcombe, 41, a rangy 19-year veteran 
from El Paso, tries to dispel the fears 
and rumors by sharing as much as he 
can with his troops. Recently he took 
three days to brief his three companies 
on the overall battle plan. “The average 
soldier may not be a rocket scientist, 
but by letting him know the theater 
plan, he feels confident that the leader¬ 
ship is smart and is taking care of him.” 

In the absence of nearly everything 
comfortable and familiar, little things 
come to mean a lot. Soldiers place great 
significance on their daily routines: eat¬ 
ing, shaving, writing letters by flashlight. 
They carry mementos—wives’ and girl¬ 
friends’ perfumed panties, for instance — 
in their helmets. 

What they rely on most, though, is the 
camaraderie they find with their friends 
enduring the same drabness and danger. 
For many young soldiers, the squad has 
become a family. “I can come to anybody 


in the squad. They’re there for me, and 
I’m there for them,” says Pfc. David Du¬ 
mas, 21, of Canton, N.Y., removing his 
helmet over his whitewall haircut. “Our 
squad is tight. We’ll do anything for one 
another. We’re like brothers,” says Pri¬ 
vate Perkins. Corporal Hodnik left home 
at 16, and his squad leader has become 
almost like his father now. “My squad 
leader is just as ‘bad’ as my dad ever was,” 
he says with a grin. 

Even so, tension takes its toll. The 
Army recognizes that, and some battal¬ 
ions have set up informal stress-man¬ 
agement sessions. The word around 
the 937th Engineers is that one battal¬ 
ion ran a stress-management class —un¬ 


til a fight broke out. Some marines 
have set up a “disco” in a tent with two 
bare light bulbs, play rap music and 
R&B, and dance the “Gas Mask,” 
stomping their feet and waving their 
hands in mock panic. 

But during lively squad bull sessions 
in the tents or on guard duty, there’s 
little political or philosophical debate 
about the war. When asked, soldiers say 
Saddam Hussein must be stopped be¬ 
fore he gets nuclear weapons, that they 
don’t want their children fighting in 
Mideast conflicts. “He’s stubborn, he’s 
got to be taught a lesson,” says Sgt. 1st 
Class Terry Pickett, 34, of Tracy, Calif., 
with the 37th Engineer Battalion. 

Only the hired hands. Many soldiers - 
even those who joined the Army for job 
and education benefits —appear reso¬ 
lute. But in others one senses an emo¬ 
tional emptiness behind the political 
logic; they will fight for their buddies, 


or to follow orders, or because it’s the 
only way to get home. “We hear differ¬ 
ent stories about why we’re over here,” 
says Corporal Hodnik. “I don’t know 
why people want to fight over this des¬ 
ert. They’ve been fighting here since the 
Bible. I just know unless we do this, 
we’ll be here a lot longer.” Another sol¬ 
dier complains about fighting a war 
paid for by Arabs: “The Saudis hire Fil¬ 
ipinos to clean their houses and hire us 
to fight their war.” Some disagree with 
the war’s aims, but they tend to keep 
their views to themselves. “I ain’t no 
Rambo. I didn’t join for this crap,” says 
Pfc. Matt Keegan, 20, a cook from Los 
Angeles. “How many years has the 
Mideast been causing the 
world’s problems?” 

Unlike their predecessors 
in Vietnam, most American 
soldiers don’t regard individ¬ 
ual Iraqis as the enemy, and 
there’s little machg talk about 
killing the Iraqi equivalent of 
“gooks.” “They’re out there 
doing the same thing we are. 
They’re doing what they think 
Marine Lance 
Cpl. Gerald Childress, 20, of 
Spotsylvania, Va. “Either 
that, or because they’re scared 
for their families. They’ve got 
families at home, children on 
the way and all that good stuff, 
just like we have.” 

There’s much less sympa¬ 
thy among soldiers for 
antiwar protesters back 
home. Soldiers today react 
angrily to news of antiwar 
demonstrations. “My dad felt 
we shouldn’t be in Vietnam,” 
recalls Pfc. Wayne Daniels, 
27, from Memphis, “but we’ve got to 
save the world from what Kuwait went 
through. This is different from any oth¬ 
er war.” Overall, there hasn’t been this 
much unanimity of purpose since World 
War II. Korea was a tie, Vietnam a loss, 
Grenada and Panama don’t count. For 
these soldiers, this one counts. 

It helps them greatly to know that 
millions of Americans are behind them. 
As reminders of that support, nearly ev¬ 
ery unit gets “Any Soldier Mail,” letters 
and cards addressed anonymously to 
Operation Desert Shield and Storm. 
Units were deluged with generic mail 
and packages. “Tell all those people we 
really appreciate what they’re doing for 
us,” urges Specialist William Knight of 
Philadelphia. “Tell ’em I hope we can 
all come home in one piece.” ■ 


By Peter Cary and Mike Tharp 
in Saudi Arabia 



In the trenches. Marines rehearse, but are they ready for the horror of combat? 
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m COMMENTARY 


A ground war is foolish 

Air power can win the war without exposing U.S. and allied troops 
to Iraq’s formidable artillery, minefields and chemical weapons 


I n the gulf war the United States is in the enviable position 
of mounted cavalry whose swords are longer than those of 
the opposing army. With such an advantage, only a fool 
would choose to dismount and advance on foot with a dagger. 

We will defeat Saddam Hussein because his is the short 
sword: Our long-range aircraft, missiles 
and battleship guns can hit his military 
forces, but his short-range weapons 
(tanks and artillery) can’t reach ours. 

This is why Hussein is desperate to draw 
the United States into ground engage¬ 
ments on the Saudi border. And it is why 
we must not descend from the skies in 
order to fight on the ground. 

By now it must be evident to Hussein 
that allied forces possess firepower vastly 
greater than he could have imagined. In 
just a month of war he has learned that 
allied aircraft can find their targets, even 
in darkness and cloud cover, then destroy 
them with awesome precision. 

Our ability to hit Hussein and his in¬ 
ability to hit us —the essence of the air 
war—have had profound political as well 
as military consequences. His hopes of 
gaining significant support among the 
Arab masses by bloodying American 
forces and striking targets in Israel and 
Saudi Arabia have been dashed by the 
success of allied bombing and the ineffi¬ 
cacy of his Scud attacks. Together they 
have left him without a plausible path to 
victory. For now, Hussein’s “mother of all battles” has come 
down to Iraqi missile attacks on mothers and children. And at 
that, this would-be Saladin has mostly failed to hit the women 
and children at whom he has directed his fire. 

Staying power. As he suffers the frustration of finding us 
beyond his reach, it is Hussein’s strategy to lure us close 
enough to his entrenched, heavily fortified positions so Iraqi 
armor and artillery can kill large numbers of allied troops. 
From the beginning, Hussein has believed we will abandon the 
war as soon as our casualty figures become significant. He said 
as much in an interview before August 2, claiming that while he 
could sacrifice 10,000 men in a single battle the United States 
could never take such losses. His belief that we lack staying 
power probably was shaped by the American experiences in 
Vietnam and Lebanon and doubtless was reinforced by the 
congressional debate that preceded Operation Desert Storm. 

What Hussein didn’t figure is that nothing compels us to 
place allied troops in harm’s way by moving them forward 
toward the entrenched Iraqis in Kuwait or Iraq. There’s a 
better way to drive the Iraqi Army from Kuwait: Cut it off 
from food, fuel, ammunition and water with air strikes against 
roads, bridges, supply depots and convoys. Doing this re¬ 
quires air superiority, which Hussein clearly didn’t expect we 


would achieve as quickly or as totally as we have. Nor could he 
have anticipated that we and our allies would gain control of 
the air with the loss of so few planes. 

As Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney and Gen. Colin Pow¬ 
ell, the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, consider the 
implications of moving now —or at any 
time soon —toward a ground assault 
against Iraqi positions, they’ll be mindful 
of two crucial points. First, a ground at¬ 
tack would bring our troops to within 
range of Iraqi guns, some of which can, 
and almost certainly would, be used to 
deliver chemical weapons. This may be 
the only way Saddam Hussein can hope 
to inflict casualties on a scale large 
enough to threaten allied public support 
for the war and drive us from our course. 

Second, although we would win it, a 
ground war could lead to American 
losses large enough to validate, at least 
momentarily, Hussein’s claim to military 
strength. This could have damaging po¬ 
litical consequences in some Arab coun¬ 
tries where every injury sustained by al¬ 
lied forces (or Israeli civilians) is cheered 
by people desperate to believe Hussein 
is leading them to victory. 

The prewar argument that we should 
wait for sanctions to work before dislodg¬ 
ing Hussein by force was unconvincing: 
The man now taking the unrelenting 
punishment of our air attacks was not 
about to collapse under the weight of mere economic sanc¬ 
tions, and delay in going to war risked the deterioration of U.S. 
and coalition support for using force to drive him from Kuwait. 

The argument that we should now try to obtain the surren¬ 
der of Iraqi forces in Kuwait by air power alone is convincing, 
though, partly because the early stages of the air campaign 
have been devastatingly effective in the special circumstances 
of this desert war, and partly because a ground war would 
strain the coalition (and American opinion) far more than 
continued air attacks. A continuation of the air war —for 
however long it takes —can isolate Iraqi forces in Kuwait and 
render them incapable of resisting a final allied mopping up. 

Air attacks alone cannot dig out every Iraqi tank, every 
howitzer, every Republican Guard encampment. But they 
can reduce Iraqi stocks of ammunition, fuel, repair parts, 
food and water to the point where resistance would be futile. 

Precision bombing has made it possible to weaken signifi¬ 
cantly Iraqi military forces while minimizing casualties —on 
both sides. It also has enabled us to spare innocent civilians to 
an extent undreamed of in the days of unguided iron bombs. 

It just may enable us to win this war from on high. ■ 


By Richard Perle 



Air supremacy. A Saudi F-15 refuels. 
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The Pied Piper of the People’s River 


LOCALiHEKOES 


Amway 


Rita Baron, a recipient of the 
United Nations Global 500 
Award for Environmental Excel¬ 
lence, had no public experience 
when she first joined the Charles 
River Watershed Association in 
1968. But once she got her feet 
wet, she became a friendly but 
fearless defender of the Boston- 
area river and served 
as the association’s ex¬ 
ecutive director for 
nearly 20 years. Here’s 
how she tells it: 


show for the elementary- 
schools. I was terribly ner¬ 
vous. Kids would ask, “Why 
should I care about this?” I 
would say “How many times 
a day do you use water? If - 
you want good water to 
drink, you have to care.” 


I used to be the typical 
shrinking violet; I was 
scared of my own shad¬ 
ow. But ever since I be¬ 
came involved with saving 
the river, I became a stron¬ 
ger person. It was a real 
metamorphosis. 

I grew up north of 
Boston. In those days, we 
always enjoyed the outdoors 
— we went blueberrying, we 
skied and ice skated on the 
neighborhood pond. But by the 
’60s, the nearby Charles was a 
mess. It stank. Fish were dying. 
It was really offensive. Every 
town it ran through had a dump 
alongside it, and none of the 
towns treated the sewage they 
poured into it. There was a dye 
manufacturer upstream, so on 
any day the river might run red 
or blue or green. 

One of my first projects 
for the association was a slide 



Sol 

became a huckster for the riv¬ 
er. I talked to the public, gov¬ 
ernment agencies, the media 
and legislators in language 
people could understand. I 
made friends. As my husband 
says, you catch more flies with 
honey than with vinegar. 

We got the landfills 
capped and retired, and 
thanks to our efforts, sewage 
treatment is much better. We 
protected public and private 
land from inappropriate use. 
For instance, we stopped one 


prestigious institution from build¬ 
ing a massive headquarters on a 
site which housed a little dam 
and a public park. Now urban 
kids can be a part of the river’s 
environment, too. Which is as it 
should be, because the river be¬ 
longs to the people. 

In 1979,1 scheduled^ 
swim. Everyone thought I 
should be locked up! But 
the river had improved tre¬ 
mendously, especially up¬ 
stream. An official state 
test showed that the water 
quality there was excel¬ 
lent. So, overcoming a 
lifelong fear of water — 
ironically — I learned to 
swim, and with the help 
of my daughter and her 
friend, swam across the 
Charles and back. 

Last year, the 
state tested the last 
nine and a half miles downstream 
in Boston and found that the wa¬ 
ter there had come up to swim- 
mable quality, too. 

You can’t save the world 
if you don’t save your own back¬ 
yard. Now, when I go by the 
Charles, I look at it and say, “My 
goodness, you are beautiful!” 
Sometimes, I think it’s smiling at 
me. 


Amway is a 1989 recipient 
of the United Nations 
Environment Programme 
Awardfor Achievement 
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O ome people are 
as reliable as 
sunrise. You can see 
it in their smiles, 
feel it in their hand¬ 
shakes. You can tell 
their lives are fulfill¬ 
ing, their work is 
rewarding. These 
are Amway people. 
Hardworking Ameri¬ 
cans you can count 
on to give their best. 
Everyday. 


Amway is an international marketer in more 
than 40 countries and territories. Through its one 
million independent distributors. Amway offers 
hundreds of products in such fields as home care, 
health and beauty, and services, in addition, 
Amway markets thousands of products through its 
many consumer catalogs. For more information, 
call 1-800-544-7167. 





■ THE GULF WAR 


When the enemy is us 

Iraq is using American technology to fight allied troops in the desert 



It was a red, white and 
blue moment for 
American technology: 
a slick brochure dis¬ 
tributed at the Bagh¬ 
dad international 
trade fair to herald 
“new bonds of com¬ 
mercial cooperation” 
between the United States and Iraq. 
George Bush wrote of “mutually bene¬ 
ficial” trade. Commerce Secretary Rob¬ 
ert Mosbacher encouraged Iraqi indus¬ 
try to “seize this moment.” Ambassador 
April Glaspie gushed at how the embas¬ 
sy placed the “highest priority on com¬ 
merce and friendship between our two 
nations.” The date: November 1989. 

The courtship was mutual, the mar¬ 
riage convenient. Saddam Hussein need¬ 
ed American technology; the United 
States saw him as a counterweight to 
archenemy Iran. The policy looked past 
Hussein’s use of chemical weapons in 
1988 against Iraq’s Kurdish population 
and growing evidence of a massive war 
machine in the making. Only the invasion 
of Kuwait — and an airtight trade embar¬ 
go—could shatter the cozy relationship 
that had taken years to cultivate. 

But the equipment hawked at trade 
fairs remained behind. And American 
soldiers at war are now facing the re¬ 
sults—forced to look for ways to out¬ 
smart technology sold to the enemy by 
their own government. “Our pilots are 
being asked to bomb labs full of U.S. 
electronic equipment,” says Gary Mil- 
hollin, an expert on nuclear prolifera¬ 
tion. They face chemical, biological and 
conventional weapons with killing power 
enhanced by Western know-how. 

While the war has prompted a reap¬ 
praisal of the way the West trades its high 
technology, the United States may still be 
making old mistakes. Confidential gov¬ 
ernment figures show that since 1985, 
U.S. companies have continued to sell 
advanced technology to renegade states 
that support terrorism. Syria has spent 
$23.5 million on items with potential mil¬ 
itary application. Iran has bought $282 
million of similar goods—with an addi¬ 
tional $311 million pending Commerce 
Department approval. 

In many ways, Iraq is a case study in 


how an upstart aggressor can exploit 
gaping trade loopholes —particularly 
when the laws are aimed at keeping 
Western technology out of Soviet hands. 
“The Soviet Union was our top priori¬ 
ty,” said Paul Freedenberg, former un¬ 
der secretary of Commerce for export 
administration. “Iraq was a sideshow.” 

Dangerous customers. Even now, 
America and its allies cannot agree on 
how to keep dangerous technology from 
similarly dubious customers: This week 
the United States will issue its own 
tighter restrictions on high-tech exports, 
while an international coalition is about 
to loosen its guidelines on trade to the;, 
East —despite fears that cash-starved 
Warsaw Pact countries may funnel high 
technology to the Mideast and points 
beyond. Meantime, federal bureaucrats 
are still fighting an old war over whether 
exports should be governed by national 
security, foreign policy or profit. 

Unlike some allies, America traded 


in technology, not weapons. A classified 
list of sales to Iraq over the last five 
years reveals 767 transactions worth 
more than $1.5 billion. In government 
parlance, the goods were “dual use” — 
that is, sold for civilian purposes but 
with the potential for military applica¬ 
tion. Some of the ingredients in fertiliz¬ 
er, for instance, can also be used to 
make chemical weapons. 

Under those definitions, sophisticated 
computers, navigational radar, gas-tur¬ 
bine engines —even biological viruses — 
were sold. The destinations ranged from 
the seemingly benign (hospitals) to the 
blatantly dangerous (minist|ies of de¬ 
fense and atomic energy). “Sometimes it 
took a leap of the imagination to believe 
this stuff would be put to good use,” says 
Republican Sen. John McCain of Arizo¬ 
na. Pentagon officials complained bitter¬ 
ly, unable to alter the foreign policy en¬ 
dorsed by American diplomats, and 
acceded to by Commerce. “Our posi- 



1989 TRADE FAIRS 

Ignoring 
the signs 


In April 1989, Iraq 
showed how civilian 
technology fit its military 
plans at an arms fair 
(photo). Months later, the 
Bush team hawked high- 
techgbodsata trade show. 


■ George Bush 

November trade-fair brochure pitch 
“This event is a wonderful oppor- 
tunityfor the United States to dis¬ 
play some of its best 
I goods and services. 
We take pride in the 
technological de¬ 
velopments that 
have translated 
into the products in 
our exhibition. ” 


Scud enhancement. At Hussein’s spring arms fair, 
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■ Hints from Hamdoon. In a 1987 
Washington Post article, he told how to work 
Washington: Give full access to the media; 
keep an eye on internal cabinet debates; 
nothing is ever final; everyone is workable. 


tion,” says House Democrat 
Lee Hamilton of Indiana, 

“was that Saddam was a fellow 
we could work with.” 

At the time, it seemed geo- 
politically pragmatic. When 
Iraq invaded Iran in 1980 and 
launched an eight-year 
the Reagan administration 
declared neutrality but 
backed Iraq. Bitterness over 
the Iranian hostage crisis and 
fears of the Ayatollah Ruhol- 
lah Khomeini made Hussein 
seem a plausible, if not palat¬ 
able, ally. “Back then, I 
didn’t find any voices in the 
Pentagon that were raised 
over being in bed with Iraq,” 
says Noel Koch, a former di¬ 
rector of the Pentagon’s 
counterterrorism program. The tilt 
soon became obvious. In 1982, Iraq was 
taken off the terrorist list, opening the 
way for trade, which grew from $571 
million in 1983 to $3.6 billion by 1989. 

Warnings that Iraq was not on the 
path to peace were largely ignored. In¬ 
telligence agencies reported on possible 
chemical-weapons production, includ¬ 
ing a 1984 discovery of a German-built 
chemical-weapons plant 70 miles out¬ 
side Baghdad. The intelligence was so 
good, a former White House aide re¬ 
calls, that it even detailed accidents in¬ 


side the plant. The State Department 
protested to Germany, but the Reagan 
team kept it quiet, abiding by its own 
diplomatic schizophrenia — courting 
Iraq while it played with firepower. The 
only way to influence Hussein, they 
thought, was to engage him. 

The chief influence peddler was Nizar 
Hamdoon, Iraq’s diplomat in America 
beginning in 1983 and now Hussein’s 
deputy foreign minister. He was a bril¬ 
liant choice, a former member of the 
Iraqi ministry of information who knew 
how to play at the highest levels. “The 



missiles were displayed on Western-made trucks. 


■ Robert A. Mosbacher 

The Commerce Department spiel 


“Now is a good 
time for suppliers 
f/%, ^ to take advantage. 

■1 I encourage you to 

y " seize this moment 

k / and pursue busi¬ 
er' ness ventures with 

the firms here. ” 


■ April Glaspie 

The ambassador’s message 
“We are pleased to announce 
that a record number of compa¬ 
nies are participating, represent¬ 
ing a wide range of America’s 
most advanced technologies and 
demonstrating American confi¬ 
dence in Iraq’s bright future. The 
American Embassy places the 
highest priority on promoting 
commerce and friendship be¬ 
tween our two nations. ” 


great stop on the Washington social cir¬ 
cuit was Nizar Hamdoon’s levee,” says 
Koch. Entertaining was business. “Peo¬ 
ple came back from his house talking 
differently about Iraq,” recalls Marshall 
Wiley, a former U.S. ambassador to 
Oman who began the United States-Iraq 
Business Forum in 1985. 

“Always welcome.” Wiley’s business 
group, formed with Hamdoon’s bless¬ 
ing, proved lucrative. More than 70 
companies paid annual dues of between 
$2,500 and $5,000, and the list included 
corporate giants such as General Mo¬ 
tors, Amoco, AT&T, Mobil and Wes- 
tinghouse. The forum lobbied to keep 
Congress from cutting off trade after 
Hussein used chemical weapons on 
Iraq’s Kurds. And in 1989, a delegation 
of about 25 key forum members met 
with Hussein in Iraq. During the ses¬ 
sion, Wiley recalls, Hussein even posed 
for pictures with some of his guests — an 
entourage that included former U.S. 
Sen. Charles Percy. “No matter what 
happens with political issues between 
the U.S. and Iraq, your business inter¬ 
ests will always be welcome,” Hussein 
told the group. 

Such overtures led to massive exports 
to an Iraq intent on building —not just 
buying—advanced weaponry. Germany 
led the way, exporting equipment and 
engineering know-how to build chemi¬ 
cal labs, even Hussein’s now fabled lux¬ 
ury bunker. The French provided Exo- 
cet missiles and Mirage jets. American 
goods went to seemingly innocuous 
ministries and research centers. Com¬ 
puters went to Iraq from Hewlett-Pack¬ 
ard via a German company. A New Jer¬ 
sey firm, Lummus Crest, built a 
petrochemical plant; it insists that it 
cannot be used to make weapons. 

Pentagon analysts began to worry that 
the administration was selling Hussein 
the store. In a 1986 dispute over a 
$49,500 shipment of electronics equip¬ 
ment by Wiltron Co., Pentagon officials 
warned Commerce of a “high likelihood 
of military end use.” The shipment, they 
say, went from Wiltron to a German 
firm to Iraq’s Saad 16 missile center. 
They blame such decisions on Com¬ 
merce officials bent on promoting ex¬ 
ports and State Department diplomats 
using trade as a foreign-policy tool. 

The battle still rages. In a recent, con¬ 
fidential review of exports to Iraq, the 
Pentagon found that about a dozen ship¬ 
ments it thought it had stopped before 
the allied embargo began had been 
cleared by Commerce. Kern & Co. of 
Switzerland, for instance, sold Iraq’s 
“General Establishment Survey” 
$121,000 in precision mapping equip¬ 
ment that includes an American com- 
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WE RARELY HURRY here at Jack Daniel’s, 
especially when were putting our Tennessee 
Whiskey to rest. 


Every step of making Jack Daniel’s has to be slow 
and painstaking. Our charcoal mellowing 
method alone takes weeks. And once 
our whiskey goes into the barrel it 
won’t reappear for years. Of course, 
we think the rareness that results is 
worth all our care and patience. 

And after a sip, we believe, 
you’ll agree. 

SMOOTH SIPPIN’ 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY 


Tennessee Whiskey • 40-43% alcohol by volume (80-86 proof) • Distilled and Bottled by 
Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Proprietor, Route 1, Lynchburg (Pop 361), Tennessee 37352 
Placed in the National Register ofHistoric Places by the United States Government. 



puter. London’s International Comput¬ 
ers Ltd. sent $285,000 in American 
hardware to Iraq’s “State Organization 
Company.” Thermo Jarrell Ash, a 
Franklin, Mass., instruments manufac¬ 
turer, sold Iraq several spectrometers, 
which measure particles in liquids and 
solids. Company President Earl Lewis 
and other executives question the Penta¬ 
gon objections. Lewis says the worry was 
not about the spectrometer but the com¬ 
puter that runs it. “You see these com¬ 
puters everywhere,” says Lewis. “It’s not 
like they’re not commercially available 
in Taiwan or Singapore.” 

No matter who gets the blame, the 
results of the policy are now painfully 
clear. “We were creating a monster and 
we knew it,” says Koch. What is less clear 
is how the United States and its allies will 
avoid the same errors in the future. The 
upcoming U.S. guidelines will expand 
controls on both the ingredients and 
equipment used for chemical weapons. 
They will also sharply restrict sales of 
missile technology. And the president 
will use his executive powers to impose 
sanctions on noncompliant countries. 

Proliferation experts agree the key to 
enforcement rests with strict interna¬ 
tional pacts. However, while the United 
States is tightening its own export rules, 
the Coordinating Committee on Multi¬ 
lateral Export Controls (CoCom)— 
which includes the United States —is 
loosening up restrictions in ways that 
will allow previously suspect countries, 
such as the Soviet Union, to obtain ad¬ 
vanced technology. CoCom signatories 
argue it makes no sense to restrict sales 
of computer equipment that can be 
snapped up in a Third World electron¬ 
ics shop. A recent National Academy of 
Sciences study agrees, although it rec¬ 
ommends strict monitoring. But critics 
say such changes will open a calamitous 
floodgate. “We’ll sell to the Eastern 
bloc, and it will go directly south,” pre¬ 
dicts Gary Milhollin. “There will be tre¬ 
mendous pressure to make a quick buck 
by shipping stuff to Iran.” 

The gulf conflict could provide two 
distinctly opposite results: a world mar¬ 
ket for more high-tech pirates and 
growing international pressure to shut 
them down. After the war, there will 
be a “golden moment” to stop technol¬ 
ogy transfers, says Mitchel Wallerstein 
of the National Research Council. 
“Many countries may be willing to take 
action that before would have been out 
of the question politically.” Hussein’s 
use of his Western-bred arsenal may 
decide the case. ■ 


By Gloria Borger and Stephen J. 
Hedges with Douglas Stanglin 
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■ THE GULF WAR 



A new vigilance. This sign at Logan Airport and the nonexistent crowd attest to the nation’s heightened security awareness. 


Holes in the security web 

People and machines have to work together to meet terrorist threats 



Fred Ford, the former 
vice president of secu¬ 
rity for Pan American 
World Airways, has 
seen his share of 
botched and misguid¬ 
ed attempts to keep 
airline passengers safe 
from terrorists. But 
even he was surprised about two months 
ago when a security screener at the Dal- 
las-Fort Worth Airport let a shabbily 
dressed man carrying a huge vase of 
flowers pass through a metal detector 
without taking so much as a peek inside 
the dark-green container. “It was cer¬ 
tainly large enough to conceal an explo¬ 
sive device, and so I asked the screener, 
‘Don’t you check things like that?’ ” 
Ford recalls. “But she said, ‘Just keep on 
going. It’s none of your business.’ ” 
What a difference a few weeks make. 
Airport security is now everyone’s busi¬ 
ness, from the police officers towing un¬ 
attended cars parked within 100 feet of 
U.S. airport terminals to the skycaps who 
no longer accept bags for curbside check¬ 
in. Security levels at all 435 American 
and many European airports are unprec¬ 



edentedly high because of Iraq’s terror¬ 
ist threats. Airport officials now prevent 
visitors from approaching airline gates, 
Walk bomb-sniffing dogs through busy 
concourses and, in some cases, have 
doubled the number of armed police of¬ 
ficers and other uniformed and under¬ 
cover security personnel in main termi¬ 
nals in the United States. 

Despite such changes, the nation’s air¬ 


craft still are not safe from terrorist at¬ 
tack. While aviation security experts 
agree that a vase-toting passenger would 
not slip, unchecked, through an airport 
metal detector today, a well-trained ter¬ 
rorist probably wouldn’t have much 
problem. “If you have a bomb like the 
one used to destroy Pan Am 103, or one 
of the earlier ‘suitcase bombs,’ it’s highly 
probable it would go undetected” at any 
given American airport, 
says Billie Vincent, direc¬ 
tor of the Federal Avia¬ 
tion Administration’s of¬ 
fice of civil aviation 
security between 1982 
and 1986. Most screeners 
“wouldn’t know [terror¬ 
ist] Ahmed Jibril if he 
knocked on their front 
door,” adds Ford, who 
left Pan Am in 1987 and 
now heads the Rockford, 
Ill., airport authority. 

For decades, the FAA 
and most carriers have 
considered American air¬ 
ports almost immune to 
terrorist attack. Protect- 


Alert. An unattended briefcase drew a quick response. 
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In the right hands, it’s a throttle position sensor. 
In the wrong hands, it’s a screwed up vacation. 




It isn’t carburetors and points 
anymore. It’s multiport fuel injection 
and electronic ignition and computer 
chips everywhere. So if you count on your 
car to get you where you want to go, you want 
to take it to the people trained to understand the 
technology under the hood, who have the genuine 
Mopar parts for it, who work on nothing else. Mopar 
Customer Care at your Chrysler-Plymouth, Dodge, Dodge 
Truck, Jeep or Eagle dealer. The right place to take your car. 
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for your car. And get it for a great price. 
See your factory-trained Mopar 
Customer G«re technician today. Send 
your rebate coupon along with a copy 
of your Chrysler Corporation dealer 
repair order to: MOPAR REBATE, PO. 
Box 2912, Young America, MN 55553- 
2912. Be sure to include your return 
address. Offer ends Marti 22, 1991. 
Must be postmarked by April 5,1991. 
Not valid with other discount offers. 
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■ THE GULF WAR 

ed by vast oceans, intelligence and law- 
enforcement activity and, most recently, 
by supposedly advanced bomb-detection 
technology, American airports were 
thought to be vulnerable only to hijack¬ 
ers and the occasional armed madman. 
But now that threats against American 
targets have increased and terrorists 
have become more sophisticated, the 
limitations of both European and do¬ 
mestic security systems have become ap¬ 
parent. A wide range of experts say that 
nothing short of an expensive, compre¬ 
hensive program that includes passenger 
profiling, baggage screening and termi¬ 
nal surveillance can prevent catastrophe. 

While some airlines are exploring such 
a system, the FAA does not deem all of it 
necessary. The agency is banking more 
on the wonders of a new 10-ton, million- 
dollar bomb detector called a 
thermal neutron analysis 
(TNA) machine and has draft¬ 
ed plans to require airlines to 
purchase and install as many 
as 400 TNA devices at 40 do¬ 
mestic and international air¬ 
ports. But U.S. News has 
learned that key federal offi¬ 
cials have concluded that the 
FAA’s dream machines sim¬ 
ply cannot be fine-tuned well 
enough to catch small quanti¬ 
ties of plastic explosives that 
have become the prime weap¬ 
on in terrorists’ arsenals. 

Notoriously difficult to de¬ 
tect, today’s puttylike plastic 
explosives are almost odor¬ 
less and virtually transparent 
to conventional X-ray ma¬ 
chines. Terrorists have found ways to 
conceal smaller and smaller amounts of 
the explosive inside radios or in thin 
sheets lining suitcases, where it can be 
set off by two AA batteries, a dime-size 
detonator and timing device or baro¬ 
metric pressure sensor. 

Gamma-ray detection. TNA technology 
came into vogue at the FAA after 1985, 
when a bomb exploded on an Air India 
flight off Ireland. Unlike X-rays, TNA 
does not create an image. Instead, the 
machine, which is the size of a small 
truck, immerses a piece of luggage in a 
cloud of neutrons. Atoms of the bag’s 
contents capture some of the neutrons, 
emitting gamma rays immediately. Ni¬ 
trogen, found in high concentration in all 
conventional explosives, emits a few 
gamma rays with a characteristic signa¬ 
ture, and the machine detects these high- 
energy rays, setting off an alarm. 

But the FAA’s plans for TNA began 
to unravel after Pan Am Flight 103 was 


blown out of the sky over Lockerbie, 
Scotland, in December 1988. Before the 
crash, the FAA required that all detec¬ 
tion equipment be able to spot a mini¬ 
mum of 2.5 pounds of explosive — the 
best guess about how much was re¬ 
quired to bring a plane down. And pre¬ 
liminary tests in 1987-88 found two pro¬ 
totype TNA machines did the job 95 
percent of the time. Less than a week 
after the Pan Am disaster, the agency 
proudly announced, with “high hopes,” 
an $8.4 million contract with Science 
Applications International Corp. for five 
more of the devices. 

However, subsequent examination of 
the Pan Am wreckage, as well as the 
discovery of bombs in a terrorist safe 
house in Germany, revealed that the ex¬ 
plosive responsible may have weighed 
as little as two thirds of a pound. While 
FAA officials and the manufacturer 


claim TNA can be “tuned” to that level, 
outside scientists contend that the tech¬ 
nology cannot be refined much further. 
“There is no way TNA can work for lit¬ 
tle bombs,” says Peter Trower, a physi¬ 
cist at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
“unless you violate the laws of physics.” 
He argues that as the amount of plastic 
explosives in a suitcase drops, it be¬ 
comes more difficult for the machine to 
distinguish between gamma rays emit¬ 
ted from the nitrogen in explosives and 
those from other sources. The machine 
has particular trouble spotting thin 
sheets of plastic lining a suitcase. In ad¬ 
dition, any terrorist with a rudimentary 
knowledge of physics can easily obtain 
materials to cloak these explosives from 
TNA’s scrutiny. 

Yet even if the machine were able to 
reliably detect small bombs, critics say it 
is impractical for screening baggage 
checked on most international flights, 
which can carry from 600 to 800 pieces of 
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A better way. Security consultant Arik Arad urges 
American carriers to become more like El Al. 






















■ THE GULF WAR 


luggage. When the machine is 
set for smaller explosives, the 
nitrogen in many other com¬ 
mon materials, such as wool 
and nylon, will trigger the 
alarm, sending the false-posi¬ 
tive rate soaring. According to 
the manufacturer’s own fig¬ 
ures, the false positives rise to 
as high as 45 percent, making 
it necessary to examine nearly 
half the bags by hand. Science 
Applications International 
contends it can cut false posi¬ 
tives by a quarter by coupling 
an advanced X-ray machine to 
TNA. But even then, says a 
congressional expert on bomb 
detection technologies, “TNA 
is not worth it. With a false- 
alarm rate that high, what 
does the thing buy you?” 

Yet, the FAA has not 
scrapped TNA. The contro- Thermal 
versy virtually immobilized 
research at the agency last year and, 
critics contend, prevented the FAA 
from considering a sweeping overhaul 
of the airlines’ security system. “We are 
still in the magic-wand stage, looking 
for this cheap, little, wonderful device 
that’s an explosives detector,” says nu¬ 
clear engineer Fredrick Roder. 

A leaky record. Unfortunately, that de¬ 
vice doesn’t exist and, despite all the 
hoopla surrounding the FAA’s highest- 
ever “Level IV” security plan, danger¬ 
ous gaps remain. Passengers can easily 
check luggage onto planes they’ll never 
board, for example, and bags checked 
through on domestic flights are not X- 
rayed. The FAA refuses to say whether 
screeners have been more successful in 
discovering weapons hidden in carry-on 
luggage since Level IV measures began, 
but private tests conducted late last year 
showed an abysmal record. A Conde 
Nast Traveler investigative team carried 
a video camera rigged with batteries and 
wires to resemble a crude bomb through 
55 security checkpoints at various Unit¬ 
ed States airports; it was hand-searched 
only six times. The FAA says screeners 
catch 90 percent of dummy weapons 
during agency tests. But William Beane, 
United Airlines’ recently retired securi¬ 
ty chief, says their phony hand grenades 
and bombs are so obvious that “even 
your child could find them.” Security 
standards are higher for international 
flights, but flaws abound there, too. 
Traveler reporters checked baggage on 
nine international flights that they failed 
to board; their bags were properly re¬ 
moved from only six of them. 


neutron analysis. Critics say the FAA’s bomb-detecting machine isn’t all that reliable. 


The problem, security professionals 
agree, is the inadequate training, low 
pay and even lower morale of airport 
security workers. Many are paid mini¬ 
mum wage and receive as few as four to 
eight hours of training. “You cannot 
take a guy from the streets who has 
hardly finished high school and in sever¬ 
al hours teach him how to be an expert 
in security,” argues Arik Arad, former 
director of security for El A1 Airlines at 
Ben-Gurion International Airport in 
Tel Aviv. 


CAT scan. Here’s a view of how the 
scanner might uncover an explosive 
device packed into a piece of ’ 


Arad, who now works as a consultant 
for six major U.S. carriers, advocates a 
labor-intensive system modeled on that 
used by El Al. A 1990 study by the Na¬ 
tional Academy of Sciences also pro¬ 
poses low technology—profiling passen¬ 
gers, allowing no bag to fly without its 
owner —as a first line of defense. Those 
clearly not posing a threat would be al¬ 
lowed to pass, and the rest would sub¬ 
mit to the next level of detection, in¬ 
cluding an array of machines. One such 
device, the vapor sniffer, which is most 
useful for screening carry-on luggage, 
analyzes the air in bags or electronic 
equipment for the faint chemical finger¬ 
print of plastic explosives. An advanced 
computer-aided tomography device, or 
CAT scan, already used widely in medi¬ 
cine, can probe the interior of a bag 
with multiple X-rays, reconstructing an 
image that indicates the shape and 
rough composition of individual objects 
in about two minutes. 

Instituting such a system would be ex¬ 
tremely expensive now that passenger 
traffic is down and airline bankruptcies 
and fiscal crises are up. And harried trav¬ 
elers will be less likely to put up with long 
pre-boarding interviews and other secu¬ 
rity-related delays once the perceived 
threat of danger wanes. But terrorism 
expert Yonah Alexander says Saddam 
Hussein may “activate the terrorist 
threat once all is lost.” Terrorist free¬ 
lancers could also emerge. Arad says: 
“Just because it’s quiet in the gulf doesn’t 
mean you guys can sleep well.” ■ 


By James Popkin and Shannon Brownlee 
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TOMORROW 

Looking for a Real Anti-Incumbent Backlash 


By Michael Barone & David Gergen 



■ CONGRESSIONAL TURNOVER. There’s a live possibility, though notyeta likelihood, that a success¬ 
ful gulfwarwould not only sweep George Bush in but might oust large numbers of congressional Dem¬ 
ocrats. One reason: The rules of congressional elections have changed. For 20 years, competent in¬ 
cumbents could win on constituency service and local issues, withstanding national trends against 
their party; only smart, well-funded challengers had a chance. But in 1990 many low-spending, medi¬ 
um-skill challengers won, and two thirds of incumbents of both parties had lower percentages. It's “a 
more treacherous environment for incumbents,” says Democratic pollster Alan Secrest. 

Of course, an extended recession would probably work in Democrats’ favor. But some party leaders 
worry that a successful gulf war will undermine the Democrats who voted against it. At some point 
voters reject a politician whose view of the world has been proved inaccurate by events. Isolationists 
were swept out of office in 1944 and 1946: Republicans Hamilton Fish and Gerald P. Nyeand Dem¬ 
ocrats Burton K. Wheeler and David I. Walsh were booted out by voters who had supported them for 
two decades. Already pollsters have noticed some effect. Senators Sam Nunn of Georgia, Ernest 
Hollings of South Carolina and Terry Sanford of North Carolina have seen their support drop - a bad 
sign for other Southern Democrats like Dale Bumpers, Wyche Fowler, Wendell Ford, and 32 House 
members who voted against the war. Northerners could be hurt, too. House Republican Whip Newt 
Gingrich is starting “Project 170” to recruit candidates and raise general-election money in 170 
Democratic districts. Democratic leaders tend to think the old rules hold, and that the war will go 
badly. But in a time when voters are mostly inattentive to Dolitics. the imoressions they get when 
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or a possible 
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the White House, but 
he probably won’t be 
able to soften them 
up much more in 
their attitudes 
toward Israel. 
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Israel to reach agreement on a Palestinian land and to ensure that United States money is not used to 
settle Soviet Jews in the West Bank. Influential House Foreign Affairs leader Lee Hamilton thinks Con¬ 
gress won’t link future help to tough conditions. Israel can count on special help from Democrat Ste¬ 
phen Solarz, whose influence with the White House has skyrocketed since he helped to lead the Dem¬ 
ocratic vote authorizing war. Nonetheless, most Democrats are unlikely to accept an Israeli plea fora 
lot more money and will instead push for additional loan guarantees, especially for housing. 
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CAT scan. Here’s a view of how the 
scanner might uncover an explosive 
device packed into a piece of luggage. 
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TOMORROW 

Looking for a Real Anti-Incumbent Backlash By Michael Barone & David Gergen 



■ Sen. Bob Dole 
found the 1990 GOP 
Senate campaign 
losses especially 
discouraging. 

Friends say he now 
mulls a GOP revival — 
or a possible 
retirement. 



■ Democrat David 
Obey wants to use 
his House appropria¬ 
tions post to link 
new American aid to 
Israel and Arab 
nations to real 
progress on peace 
talks. 



■ New York Demo¬ 
crat Stephen Solarz 
has new friends in 
the White House, but 
he probably won’t be 
able to soften them 
up much more in 
their attitudes 
toward Israel. 


■ CONGRESSIONAL Turnover. There’s a live possibility, though not yet a likelihood, that a success¬ 
ful gulfwarwould not only sweep George Bush in but might oust large numbers of congressional Dem¬ 
ocrats. One reason: The rules of congressional elections have changed. For 20 years, competent in¬ 
cumbents could win on constituency service and local issues, withstanding national trends against 
their party; only smart, well-funded challengers had a chance. But in 1990 many low-spending, medi¬ 
um-skill challengers won, and two thirds of incumbents of both parties had lower percentages. It's “a 
more treacherous environment for incumbents,” says Democratic pollster Alan Secrest. 

Of course, an extended recession would probably work in Democrats’ favor. But some party leaders 
worry that a successful gulf war will undermine the Democrats who voted against it. At some point 
voters reject a politician whose view of the world has been proved inaccurate by events. Isolationists 
were swept out of office in 1944 and 1946: Republicans Hamilton Fish and Gerald P. Nye and Dem¬ 
ocrats Burton K. Wheeler and David I. Walsh were booted out by voters who had supported them for 
two decades. Already pollsters have noticed some effect. Senators Sam Nunn of Georgia, Ernest 
Hollings of South Carolina and Terry Sanford of North Carolina have seen their support drop - a bad 
sign for other Southern Democrats like Dale Bumpers, Wyche Fowler, Wendell Ford, and 32 House 
members who voted against the war. Northerners could be hurt, too. House Republican Whip Newt 
Gingrich is starting “Project 170” to recruit candidates and raise general-election money in 170 
Democratic districts. Democratic leaders tend to think the old rules hold, and that the war will go 
badly. But in a time when voters are mostly inattentive to politics, the impressions they get when 
they do focus, as they have on the war, may make all the difference. 

■ REPUBLICAN Exits. For months, Republicans on Capitol Hill have speculated that one of their 
leaders would retire before long- but they may have been betting on the wrong horse. Bob Michel, 
67-year-old GOP minority leader who has talked of leaving, might now be staying. His district might 
become friendlier if reapportionment moves Republicans from a neighboring seat that was vacated 
when Ed Madigan was tapped to become agriculture secretary. That will give cheer to GOP moder¬ 
ates who dislike Gingrich’s style. Meanwhile, friends of GOP Senate leader Bob Dole worry that he 
could pull a surprise s ayonara when his term ends next year. He blames last year’s disappointing 
Republican losses on Gingrich, who led a GOP revolt against Bush’s budget deal. When the gulf 
war is over, Dole hopes, Bush will spend some of his new political capital on repairing the fissures 
in the GOP, giving the party a sliver of hope of regaining Senate control in 1993. A Dole departure 
would cost the'party an effective leader and could be accompanied by two other Senate retire¬ 
ments: Warren Rudman of New Hampshire and Jake Gam of Utah. 

■ RE-EVALUATING ISRAEL. The restraint shown by Israel in the Persian Gulf, universally praised, has 
rebuilt its political capital in Washington. But how long will it last? The Israelis say the war vividly 
proves how dangerous a Palestinian state would be on its borders. A top Bush strategist argues that 
since a major threat to Israel will be missiles launched by other Middle Eastern countries, the best 
insurance for Israel would be a new security guarantee from the United States linked to a peaceful 
settlement in the West Bank and Gaza. While the Bush administration wants to increase assistance 
to the economically pressed state, it is resisting a recent Israeli idea of a $13 billion aid package. 
“Chutzpah,” says a-U.S. official. “If they push too hard, they’ll use up their capital fast.” 

Israel has significantly strengthened its friendships in Congress, but even among House Democrats, 
some troubles could emerge. David Obey, a powerful player in the appropriations process, last week 
argued that Congress should use any new aid to force both Arabs and Israelis toward peace. He wants 
Israel to reach agreement on a Palestinian land and to ensure that United States money is not used to 
settle Soviet Jews in the West Bank. Influential House Foreign Affairs leader Lee Hamilton thinks Con¬ 
gress won’t link future help to tough conditions. Israel can count on special help from Democrat Ste¬ 
phen Solarz, whose influence with the White House has skyrocketed since he helped to lead the Dem¬ 
ocratic vote authorizing war. Nonetheless, most Democrats are unlikely to accept an Israeli plea fora 
lot more money and will instead push for additional loan guarantees, especially for housing. 
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States under siege 

Financially pressed governors turn their guns on middle-class benefits 


W hen Rick and Mary Rohas de¬ 
cided to leave New Jersey four 
years ago, they had their pick 
of towns. As a pilot for US Air, Rick 
could hang his hat wherever he chose. 
The couple settled in Chesterfield 
County, a growing middle-class suburb 
south of Richmond, because of the 
schools. So far, the Rohases have been 
pleased with their decision, despite the 
fact that one daughter studies at what 
some call the most overcrowded middle 
school in Virginia and another attends 
an elementary school with trailers as 
supplementary classrooms. But Virginia 
Gov. Douglas Wilder now is trying to 
help close a $1.9 billion state deficit by 
slashing 7.5 percent out of his education 
budget. The bulk of the cuts will fall 
upon districts like Chesterfield. The Ro¬ 
hases’ school superintendent warns that 
each teacher may have to take on three 
more students, and that art, music, for¬ 
eign languages and advanced college- 
prep classes may have to be curtailed. 

Virginia’s budget woes and their im¬ 
pact on the Rohas family illustrate how 
the recession is slowly strangling state 
governments in America, plunging 
them into their worst financial crisis 
since the Great Depression. 

Deteriorating revenues. With jobless¬ 
ness on the rise, more than half the states 
in the country are collecting sharply low¬ 
er tax receipts than they expected a year 
ago. In Virginia, for example, last 
spring’s budget assumed tax revenues 
would grow by 9.1 percent this fiscal year. 
In August, when the economy began to 
slide, the estimate of revenue growth was 
lowered to 3 percent. Now, revenues are 
expected to fall nearly 1 percent below 
last year’s levels. Slowing job growth in 
36 states and declines in real personal 
income in 47 will constrict revenue flow 
even more. “The recession is giving us 
the worst revenue outlook since World 
War II,” declares Paul Timmreck, Vir¬ 
ginia’s state secretary of finance. 

Most governors are handcuffed by 
their financial problems. They don’t dare 
risk raising taxes given the angry mood of 



tapped-out voters. And they really can’t 
dip into emergency rainy-day funds be¬ 
cause much of that money has already 
been spent. As a proportion of expendi¬ 
tures, state reserves have shrunk from 9 
percent to 2.5 percent since 1980. What’s 
more, governors and their legislatures 
can no longer rely on accounting gim¬ 
micks, lottery proceeds or simply trim¬ 
ming aid to the poor to get by. 

As a result, residents of 30 or more 
states will feel the pain of deep cutbacks 
in services, according to the National' 
Conference of State Legislatures in Den¬ 
ver. The budgetary knife will slice spend¬ 
ing for schools, libraries, roads, parks, 
law enforcement and medical care — pro¬ 
grams that acutely affect the life of the 
average family. The ruinous ramifica¬ 
tions for the states and their citizens are 
already beginning to surface in capitals 
from coast to coast. In New York, Gov. 
Mario Cuomo is proposing to hack $4.5 
billion from his budget to help close a $6 
billion deficit projected for fiscal 1992. 
Some 18,000 state jobs will be abolished. 
Rhode Island Gov. Bruce Sundlun, 
struggling to eliminate a $200 million 
shortfall, is shutting down the entire state 
government for one day every two weeks. 
And Michigan Gov. John Engler and the 
Legislature are seek¬ 
ing to close hospitals ■ Missouri 
for retarded children firms lost 
and other community 
medical facilities to 
cope with a deficit ap¬ 
proaching $1 billion. 

“The middle class will have to swal¬ 
low some bitter medicine,” warns 
Steven Gold, director of state stud¬ 
ies at the Rockefeller Institute of 
Government in Albany, N.Y. 

The bleak news for Americans 


threatens to grow even darker in the 
months ahead as evidence of the econo¬ 
my’s lifelessness mounts. The gloomy 
prognostications of many analysts were 
confirmed when the latest unemploy¬ 
ment report from Washington revealed 
that another 232,000 jobs vanished in 
January, bringing total U.S. job losses to 
828,000 since August. All 50 states face 
worsening unemployment this year, ac- 
• cording to DRI/McGraw-Hill, a consult¬ 
ing firm in Lexington, Mass. In the sad¬ 
dest cases, joblessness is expected to 
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climb to 10.1 percent in Michigan, 8.8 
percent in West Virginia and 8.4 percent 
in Alabama. With war and recession 
pressing in, it’s not surprising that con¬ 
sumer confidence has plummeted to its 
lowest level since the 1981-82 recession. 
These jitters are being felt by industries 
across the board. Sales of autos and light 
trucks dropped 27.8 percent last month 
from a year earlier, for example. Even 
recently lowered interest rates, which 
normally reassure nervous consumers 
and investors, don’t seem to be working 
their magic these days, although it usual¬ 
ly takes time for cheaper money to work 
its way through the economy. 

Scant relief from Washington. In the 
past, governors looked to Washington 
for assistance in times of trouble. But 
there isn’t much on the way right now 
from the White House or Capitol Hill. 
Though the National Governors’ Associ¬ 
ation applauded President Bush when he 
unveiled a program that would replace 
some $15 billion worth of federal grants 
with no-strings aid to the states, Congress 
must still approve the plan. And given 
the federal government’s own deficit — 


nearly $300 billion — 
many governors worry 
that they will be short¬ 
changed during the long 
legislative process. 

While they wait for 
Washington to deliver, 
state leaders are begin¬ 
ning to chop away at 
their No. 1 target: pro¬ 
grams that benefit the 
middle class. Education 
spending is an obvious 
choice because, at $175 
billion, it is the largest 
expenditure category, constituting 
roughly one third of all state outlays last 
year. More than one quarter of Gover¬ 
nor Cuomo’s drastic cutbacks will come 
from education. The bad news has 
stunned New York City school officials. 
They stand to lose another $580 million 
in combined state-city assistance in the 
coming fiscal year, after losing $275 
million this year. Cuomo’s cuts are 
“devastating,” says Stanley Litow, the 
city’s deputy chancellor of schools. 

Youngsters entering or attending col¬ 
lege will clearly suffer, as tuitions at 
state-supported institutions soar. 

Under California Gov. Pete 
Wilson’s new budget, for ex¬ 


ample, the annual cost 
of attending the Uni¬ 
versity of California 
system will rise about 
20 percent. The tuition 
hike is substantial 
enough to make Denise 
Isom, a 26-year-old 
graduate student at the 
Cal-Davis campus, 
think about dropping 
out for a year so that 
she can replenish her 
pocketbook. Already 
saddled with $30,000 in 
loans, Isom works up to 40 hours a 
week at two paying jobs and worries 
that the workload forces her to “juggle 
and scrimp” for research time at school. 

Medicaid, the 25-year-old federal- 
state health-care program, is another 
victim, because it is the fastest-growing 
state expense. After climbing 18 percent 
last year, outlays are expected to jump 
an additional 25 percent in 1991. Unless 
these costs are contained, warns Ray 
Scheppach, director of the National 
Governors’ Association, “they will con¬ 
sume every dollar of uncommitted 
funds available to the states.” 

Pruning in the Bay State. To regain 
control of their balance sheets, state 
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budget cutters are seeking to block mid¬ 
dle-income people —particularly the el¬ 
derly—from participating in the pro¬ 
gram, which was originally designed as a 
safety net for the poor. The most dra¬ 
matic Medicaid reductions may soon 
take place in Massachusetts, where the 
costly program consumes a whopping 
18.5 percent of the state budget. Gov. 
William Weld wants to restrict eligibility 
by requiring senior citizens to include 
the value of their houses along with in¬ 
come as a way of deciding who can quali¬ 
fy for benefits. As Weld put it in a recent 
interview, “We’ve gone beyond provid¬ 
ing for the needy to the notion that hu¬ 
man-service benefits are a middle-class 
entitlement.” Weld’s plan has the Bay 
State’s over-65 population up in arms. 
Telling the elderly who need nursing- 
home care that they must sell their 
houses before they can get on Medicaid, 
claims Neil Cronin, a benefits expert at 
the Massachusetts Law Reform Insti¬ 
tute, is “a real death sentence.” 

The poor won’t escape the new fiscal 
crackdown either. In Florida, for exam¬ 
ple, where Medicaid outlays have tripled 
in three years to $3.5 billion, Gov. Law- 
ton Chiles plans to save $20 million by 
ending state aid to hospitals that 
care for a large number of indi¬ 
gent patients. But since wel- 
fare spending accounts for & 
less than 5 percent of to- ^ 
tal state budgets, most 


governors and legisla¬ 
tures reject the notion 
that their books can be 
balanced primarily on 
the backs of their most 
vulnerable citizens. In 
Michigan, where Gov¬ 
ernor Engler was re¬ 
cently elected on a plat¬ 
form that pledges to 
increase education 
spending while cutting 
property taxes, the 
state’s chief executive 
prescribed radical sur¬ 
gery for welfare programs that would 
limit enrollment solely to the disabled 
and cancel payments to thousands of 
poor people. Michigan’s Legislature ulti¬ 
mately rejected Engler’s proposal. 

America’s states are under siege to¬ 
day. A short and shallow recession 
would certainly go a long way toward 
restoring their fiscal health. But to en¬ 
sure future financial stability, governors 
across the country must also learn from 
their previous mistakes. During the ex- . 
tended economic expansion of the 
1980s, many local politicians expanded 
spending programs willy-nilly, and some 
reduced taxes, too, counting on rising 
revenues to cover their costs. In New 
York, for example, spending was 
growing by an average of 8 
percent a year in the last 
half of the 1980s. With the 
6 g state economy rolling 

, along, a confident 


Cuomo instituted a 
five-year tax-cutting 
plan in 1987. That plan 
has been suspended. 

If the states are to 
emerge from their cur¬ 
rent crisis, the federal 
government must also 
play a constructive role. 
In the 1980s, the Rea¬ 
gan administration 
shunted off burden¬ 
some programs to the 
states without commen¬ 
surate financing. And 
Congress continues to impose new costs 
without providing additional moneys for 
such programs as Medicaid and pollu¬ 
tion control. Federal requirements en¬ 
acted last year will compel the states to 
spend some $13.3 billion more annually. 

And with today’s oppressive economy 
bearing down on them, governors may 
soon have no choice but to raise taxes — 
up to now,, a politically unpalatable act. 
Already, there are signs that new in¬ 
come taxes may be on the way in Con¬ 
necticut, New Elampshire, Tennessee 
and Texas—states that have previously 
resisted a permanent levy on income. 
Says Steven Gold of the Rockefeller In¬ 
stitute of Government: “State and local 
taxes will be going up faster than peo¬ 
ple’s incomes in the 1990s.” ■ 


By Monroe W. Karmin with 
Robert F. Black, Don L. Boroughs 
and Gary Cohen 
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Rating the states 

The recession is eating away at America. Who will thrive and survive? 


This U.S. News analysis 
focuses on how the 
states are coping with the 
recession. The states 
within each region are 
ranked below according 
to their budgetary health. 

NORTH¬ 

EAST 


This is where the reces¬ 
sion began and where the 
nation’s financial devas¬ 
tation is the most severe. 
About 20 percent of all 
U.S. jobs lost in this 
downturn will be cut from 
New England’s fragile 
economy, even though 
the region accounts for 
just 6 percent of total na¬ 
tional employment. De¬ 
mand for high-tech prod¬ 
ucts, which boosted 
growth in this area during 
the ’80s, is down. Plum¬ 
meting property values, 
puffed up over the last de¬ 
cade, have crippled 
banks. With so many 
problems accumulating, 
the short-term prospects 
for recovery remain bleak. 


Surplus: $72 million 


Bank bonanza. Delaware 
eased legal restrictions 
in the 1980s, luring fi¬ 
nancial institutions and 
generating 20,000 new 
jobs. Now the state 
wants to allow banks to 
sell and underwrite in¬ 
surance, which should 
create additional em¬ 
ployment and fill state 



Deficit: $46 million 

Job woes. Vermont has 
been slammed hard by 
the recession. In fact, 
it will have the 
slowest employment 
growth rate in the 
United States during 
1991. This will cut 
deeply into state 
revenues. To narrow 
the gap between 
receipts and outlays, 
a temporary income tax 
was put into effect 
last July. 

Outlook: The temporary 
income tax may become 
permanent if the state’s 
finances worsen. 


Deficit: $110 million 

Paper losses. Some of 
Maine’s pulp and paper 
mills, which provide 
17,000 jobs and are the 
leading employers in the 
state, are temporarily 
shutting down, reflecting 
the comatose condition 
of the region’s economy. 
Outlook: An extended 
recession will further 
increase overcapacity 
in the paper industry 
and could lead to 
permanent and painful 
unemployment. 


Slowest employment growth 
rates 1990-91 


Where the jobs are 


Fastest employment growth 
rates 1990-91 


years. New England’s slowdown has 
been most pronounced, with Vermont 
and its neighbors struggling to create 
opportunities for workers. Most new 
jobs in 1991 will be found in such 
Western states as Nevada. 


coffers with revenues 
from fees. 

Outlook: The courts are 
deciding whether Dela¬ 
ware and the banks can 
profit further from their 
relationship. A favor¬ 
able ruling would help 
offset the state’s grow¬ 
ing unemployment rate. 


which may reach 5.6 
percent in 1991. 


Deficit: $45 million 

Taxing business. New 

Hampshire prides itself 
on having no income or 
sales tax. So, to balance 


the budget, the state 
wants to increase the 
business profit tax 
from 8 percent to 
9 percent. 

Outlook: The business 
tax may be hurriedly 
passed this month and 
could become effective 
as early as March. 


Deficit: $200 million 

Crisis of confidence. 

Democratic Gov. Bruce 
Sundlun ordered the 45 
state banks and credit 
unions covered by a pri¬ 
vate insurance fund 
closed until they qualify 
for federal insurance; 14 
banks have yet to re- 
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open. With the second- 
highest deficit-to-budget 
ratio, Rhode Island can’t 
afford a bank bailout if 
disaster strikes. 

Outlook: The state’s 
shaky banks are in no 
position to help local 
businesses survive the 
ravages of recession. 


Deficit: $423 million 


Denying disability. Wel¬ 
fare rolls in Maryland 
are expected to swell 
beyond the 1981 peak of 
25,000, but Democratic 
Gov. William Schaefer 
wants to save $21 mil¬ 
lion by denying benefits 
to 6,200 people with 
disabilities. 

Outlook: If the state 
deficit is brought under 
control, the disability 
cuts may be restored in 
1992. But with the econ¬ 
omy hurting, this 
doesn’t appear likely. 


Deficit: $500 million 


Bitter medicine. Thanks 
to the $1.1 billion tax 
hike passed in 1989, 
New Jersey is in better 
fiscal shape than its 
neighbors. Voters won’t 
stand for any more tax 
increases, so the state 
will be forced to lay off 
some 1,000 employees 
and cut back its budget 
by 8.5 percent. 

Outlook: Additional 
cuts next year may 
eliminate 7,000 more 
state employees. 


Deficit: $604 million 


Dramatic deficit. Hiking 
the sales tax and other 
fees raised $858 million 
last year, but Connecti¬ 
cut’s deficit ballooned 
to 9.2 percent of its 
budget anyway. 

Outlook: Levying an in¬ 
come tax on wages may 
be the only way for 
Connecticut to head off 
future deficits, which 



Who’s got the best credit 


■ Top bond 
ratings 

California 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Maryland 
Missouri 
New Jersey 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Utah 
Virginia 


ratings 

Massachusetts 
Louisiana 
New York 
Michigan 
Pennsylvania 
W. Virginia 


could reach 30 percent 
of the state’s budget. 


Deficit: $850 million 


Slashing services. New 

Republican Gov. Wil¬ 
liam Weld wants to chop 
$2.7 billion out of Mas¬ 
sachusetts’s budget over 
the next 17 months by 
skipping a payment to 
the state pension fund, 
forcing state employees 
to take a 10-day furlough 
and laying off 6,000. 
Outlook: Weld pledged 
not to increase taxes, 
and if his budget cuts 
are implemented, he 
may not have to. 


Deficit: $1.0 billion 


Medical emergency. To 

cut state costs and dodge 
tax increases, Democrat¬ 
ic Gov. Robert Casey 


wants to close four hospi¬ 
tals and ax 900 medical 
workers. An additional 
10,000 state employees 
would receive temporary 
pay reductions of 10 
percent. 

Outlook: State layoffs 
will help push Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s unemployment 
rate over 7 percent. 



Deficit: $1 billion-$1.3 
billion 


Care cuts. Democratic 
Gov. Mario Cuomo will 
cut 18,000jobs, one tenth 
of the state workforce. 
Layoffs will include 1,300 
state prison workers and 
2,800 mental institution 
employees. 

Outlook: If the recession 
deepens, New York 
could face a $6 billion 
deficit in 1992 and even 
more-severe cutbacks in 
services and jobs. 


SOUTH 


Nearly 20 percent of the 
Southeast’s manufactur¬ 
ing labor force is em¬ 
ployed in textiles and ap¬ 
parel, twice the national 
average. Declining do¬ 
mestic demand and 
heightened import com¬ 
petition have put the re¬ 
gion’s rural labor force 
on unemployment rolls. 
Four percent of the 
Southeast’s apparel jobs 
were lost last year. This, 
coupled with collapsing 
commercial real-estate 
values in states such as 
Florida and Virginia, has 
contributed to the area’s 
economic woes. One 
bright spot: Louisiana, 
which profited from the 
recent increase in oil 
prices. 


Surplus: $350 million 

Black gold. Oil-tax re¬ 
ceipts propelled state 
revenues $200 million 
above estimates, main¬ 
taining Democratic 
Gov. Buddy Roemer’s 
fiscal honeymoon. 
Outlook: Louisiana’s 
mineral revenues are 
expected to exceed pro¬ 
jections by $110 million 
next year. 

Breaking even 

Digging out. After losing 
half of its coal jobs in 
the 1980s, West Virginia 
has diversified. It is now 
luring major companies 
such as General Dy¬ 
namics with low land 
and labor costs. 

Outlook: West Virginia’s 
unemployment will 
reach 8.8 percent in 
1991. That’s expected to 
be the second-highest 
jobless rate in the coun¬ 
try. But it’s far less than 
the state’s 11 percent 
unemployment during 
the 1981-82 recession. 


Breaking even 


Job jump. Toyota, Delta 
Air Lines and Scott Pa¬ 
per will bring Kentucky 
6,000 jobs in 1991, and 
the state’s corporate tax 
waivers have lured 28 
more companies. 
Outlook: Job growth will 
provide Kentucky with 
$1.8 billion in new state 
revenue over the cur¬ 
rent fiscal period. 



Deficit: $8 million 


Poultry power. Chicken 
products have trans¬ 
formed Arkansas into a 
strong food-processor. 
Tyson and ConAgra 
added 2,000 jobs in 
1990. 

Outlook: Poultry pro¬ 
cessing spearheaded the 
state’s modest manufac¬ 
turing growth of 1.2 
percent in 1990. This 
should provide revenue 
to offset future deficits. 


Deficit: $75 million 


Paper gains. A $3.2 bil¬ 
lion investment in new 
and expanded indus¬ 
try—mostly paper—was 
driven by low property 
taxes. Companies like 
Kimberly-Clark pay 93 
cents per acre in Ala¬ 
bama versus $4.36 per 
acre in Georgia. 

Outlook: With the weak¬ 
ening dollar, the state’s 
paper exports should 
continue growing at a 
double-digit pace. 


Deficit: $82 million 


Hugo’s legacy. Hurri¬ 
cane Hugo caused $6 
billion in damage and 
left 292,000 unem¬ 
ployed in South Caroli¬ 
na after the storm, but 
the rebuilding of de¬ 
molished structures un¬ 
expectedly boosted the 
construction industry. 
As a result, state em- 
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ployment grew 3 per¬ 
cent from 1989 to 1990. 
Outlook: The expansion¬ 
ary effect of Hugo has 
vanished, and unem¬ 
ployment in South Car¬ 
olina will rise to 6 per¬ 
cent in 1991. 


Deficit: $105 million 


Betting on books. Educa¬ 
tion reform is No. 1 on 
Democratic Gov. Ray 
Mabus’s agenda. Almost 
one third of Mississippi’s 
adults are functionally il¬ 
literate, and one third of 
students fail to finish 
high school. With an 8.2 
percent unemployment 
rate and the nation’s 
lowest per capita in¬ 
come, the state needs 
better schools to im¬ 
prove its economy. 
Outlook: Mabus is gam¬ 
bling on video-poker, a 
betting game, to raise 
$65 million in taxes for 
his three-year, $150 mil¬ 
lion education program. 


Deficit: $130 million 


Where to boost your income 



- - >—' 

ft* 

Fastest per capita personal-income 
growth rate p er capita Percentage 

personal income change 
« (1991) (1990-91) 

North Dakota $14,700 5.0% 

Alaska 

$24,000 

4.6% 

' 'o /; 

Ohio 

$18,000 

4.5% 

West Virginia 

$13,600 

4.3% 

! .... „ • i 

Wisconsin 

$18,000 

4.2% 


New York 

$23,100 

4.1% 


South Dakota 

$15,000 

4.0% 


Texas 

$17,100 

3.9% 

JR 

Hawaii 

$19,900 

3.9% 

Arizona $17,000 3.9% 

Slowest per capita personal-income 
growth rate Percapita Percentage 

personal income change 
(1991) (1990-91) 

Vermont $17,100 1,7% 


Maine 

$16,900 

1.8% 

W, 

New Hampshire 

$20,900 

2.0% 


Idaho 

$14,900 

2.5% 

ith unemployment 

Ww rising and wage gains 
slowing, employees 

Iowa 

$16,600 

2.8% 

Massachusetts 

$23,400 

2.9% 

North Carolina 

$16,400 

3.0% 

nationwide will experience 

Nevada 

$20,800 

3.0% 

slower income growth in 

Missouri 

$17,500 

3.0% 

1991 than in past years. 

Georgia 

$17,300 

3.1% 

Note: Figures for 1991 are estimates. 





On the move. The $3.5 
billion GM-Satum plant 
near Nashville will add 
3,800 jobs. Nissan plans 
a $500 million, 2,000- 
job expansion for Ten¬ 
nesseans. And Bridge¬ 
stone, the Japanese tire 
maker, is opening a 
$350 million plant that 
will employ state 
residents. 

Outlook: If auto sales 
continue to slump, Ten¬ 
nessee’s job machine 
could falter. 


Deficit: $342 million 


Peanut power. Height¬ 
ened international de¬ 
mand for Georgia’s 
products, including pea¬ 
nuts, poultry and pulp, 
created 24 percent ex¬ 
port growth last year. 
Nearly $100 million 
worth of peanut-based 
goods led this surge. 


Outlook: Drought will 
slow Georgia’s peanut 
exports as well as its 
economic growth. 



Deficit: $361 million 


Budget-driven. To trim 
its budget, North 
Carolina may be 
forced to postpone 
one quarter of its 
scheduled road con¬ 
struction and renova¬ 
tion projects because 
the state’s Highway 
Trust Fund has been af¬ 
fected by previous 
borrowing. 

Outlook: North Caroli¬ 
na’s rural development 
could be hindered with¬ 
out new roads, further 
dampening growth in 
the state’s real personal 
income. 



Deficit: $773 million 


Bank bust. Overbuilding 
has left a huge chunk of 
Florida’s urban office 
space vacant and has 
caused bankruptcies 
within the state to rise 
37 percent. 

Outlook: A number of 
multibillion-dollar Flor¬ 
ida thrifts will soon fail 
because of the state’s 
real-estate bust. 



Deficit: $1.9 billion 


Property damage. Al¬ 
though Virginia is one 
of the most rapidly 
growing states in the 
South, its northern sub¬ 
urbs near Washington, 
D.C., have been hit hard 
by collapsing values of 
commercial real estate. 
Outlook: The continued 
deterioration of North¬ 
ern Virginia’s property 
values will erode the 
state’s tax base. 


MID¬ 

WEST 


Auto production de¬ 
clined more than 5 per¬ 
cent in 1990, and this 
year Detroit’s Big Three 
car makers plan to man¬ 
ufacture 300,000 fewer 
vehicles. But record agri¬ 
cultural yields and a 13 
percent increase in agri¬ 
cultural exports since 
1988 have stabilized the 
Midwest. As a result, 
joblessness will remain 
below 7 percent in all of 
the region’s states except 
Michigan and Illinois—a 
vast improvement over 
the rust-belt recession of 
1981-82, which drove 
Midwest unemployment 
into double digits. 



Surplus: $12 million 


Expanding exports. 

Growing exports of 
manufactured goods 
and heavy machinery 
have boosted Wiscon¬ 
sin’s economy. Unem¬ 
ployment is expected to 
be 2 percentage points 
below the national 
average. 

Outlook: Wisconsin’s ex¬ 
ports of heavy industrial 
goods, mining shovels 
and paper machinery 
should provide the state 
economy with added 
momentum—especially 
as the dollar declines. 



Breaking even 


Hayride. Crops were 
decimated by drought 
in 1988, but good 
weather in 1990 brought 
record yields. Kansas’s 
wheat production has 
jumped 46 percent over 
the past few years. The 
state’s food exports 
more than doubled be¬ 
tween 1986 and 1990. 
Outlook: Kansas’s agri¬ 
cultural exports could 
expand even further 
with $1 billion in new 
trade credits with the 
Soviet Union. 


Breaking even 


Reaching out. Ford and 
Hyatt hotels, among 
others, have recently 
built customer-service 
centers in Nebraska. As 
a result, the state’s un¬ 
employment was the 
lowest in the nation. 
Outlook: Nebraska 
is concerned about a 
labor shortage, and 
firms are offering gen¬ 
erous benefits and sala¬ 
ries to attract workers. 


Deficit: $92 million 


Industrial blues. So far, 
a $28 million decline in 
Indiana’s corporate in- 
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come taxes, mainly 
from auto and steel¬ 
makers, has been the 
main contributor to this 
year’s budget deficit. 
Outlook: 1992 could be 
worse for Indiana. GM 
has slowed production 
further, and the state’s 
deficit could hit $500 
million if the manufac¬ 
turing slump continues. 



Deficit: $100 million 


Plastics. Iowa’s plastics 
business has grown over 
30 percent since 1986 
and is among dozens of 
new industries sprout¬ 
ing in the state. Anoth¬ 
er growth industry will 
be ethanol, made from 

Outlook: Despite 
cutbacks in heavy 
manufacturing, new 
industries will keep 
unemployment in Iowa 
well below the national 
average in 1991. 


Deficit: $145 million 


Crash landing. The Pen¬ 
tagon’s downing of the 
A-12 aircraft will cost 
Missouri’s McDonnell 
Douglas 5,000 jobs. 
These layoffs come on 
the heels of the 4,000 
cuts already made by 
the defense contractor 
in 1990. The closing of ; 
Chrysler plant in the 
state will eliminate an 
additional 2,000 jobs. 
Outlook: Missouri’s de¬ 
fense and auto indus¬ 
tries won’t rebound 
anytime soon. 


Deficit: $197 million 


High-tech layoffs. Rely¬ 
ing heavily on defense 
contracts, Minneapolis’s 
Honeywell has had to 
trim its ranks by almost 
7,000 employees over 
the past three years. 
Meanwhile, in the same 
city, 7,000 workers at 
Control Data have suf¬ 


fered similar fates since 


Outlook: Approximately 
20,000 workers are ex¬ 
pected to be laid off in 
Minnesota this year, 
raising unemployment 
to 5.5 percent. 


Deficit: $350 million 


Leaning on Lotto. Excess 
lottery funds of $41 mil¬ 
lion would have gone to 
education and asbestos 
removal in schools, but 
the money was needed 
to help fill the state’s 
budget hole instead. 
Outlook: Ohio’s lottery, 
which is currently run¬ 
ning $30 million behind 
projections, won’t nec¬ 
essarily be there as a fi¬ 
nancial crutch for the 
state in the future. 


Deficit: $364 million 


Temporary tax. To cope 
with a budget deficit 
two years ago, Illinois 
passed a two-year tem¬ 


porary increase in cor¬ 
porate and personal in¬ 
come taxes. The tax 
brings in $400 million in 
annual revenue, and 
Republican Gov. Jim 
fidgar says he would 
rather continue the sur¬ 
charge than make tough 
budget cuts. 

Outlook: With Illinois’s 
unemployment rate ex¬ 
pected to be among the 
nation’s highest in 1991, 
the state’s revenues will 
slow even further. 


Deficit: $980 million 

Unhealthy cuts. Newly 
elected Republican Gov. 
John Engler’s budget 
plan was rejected by the 
state legislature and 
Michigan’s government 
must now lay off 8,000 
employees. Included in 
these cuts are 2,300 
mental-health workers. 
Outlook: Michigan’s to¬ 
tal job losses could cost 
up to $43 million in un¬ 
employment claims this 
year. 


NORTH¬ 

WEST 


Through the first three 
quarters of1990, the Pa¬ 
cific Northwest had the 
highest job growth in the 
nation. A strong flow of 
new residents, continuing 
success at Boeing, one of 
the region’s largest em¬ 
ployers, and rising oil 
prices kept the North¬ 
west’s economy healthy. 
But the national down¬ 
turn in housing could 
begin to spread through 
the region’s timber 
industry and spoil its 
barely blemished track 
record, h 



Surplus: $2.6 billion 


Oil gusher. Alaska is 
flush with oil that is 
buried beneath its fro¬ 
zen tundra. Royalties 



Superstate 

W isconsin Gov. Tommy 
Thompson remembers 
how his state suffered in the 
1981-82 recession, when job¬ 
lessness hit 10 percent and rev¬ 
enues plunged. 

This time, however, things 
are different, 
hovering at just over 4 percent 
Wisconsin has a current-year 
surplus. Thompson’s bullish 
get proposal rejects tax hikes or 
overall spending cut. 

Exports are largely resf 
for Wisconsin’s buoyancy. 
Companies in the state 
have backlogged foreign 
orders for such items as 
papermaking equipment. 

As a result of this manu¬ 
facturing activity, Wiscon¬ 
sin ’s unemployment rate 
may be one of the lowest in 
the United States this year. 
Boasts Thompson: “We don’t 
have a recession. ” 


and taxes from petro¬ 
leum fund 80 percent of 
the state budget and fi¬ 
nance a $10 billion ac¬ 
count that last year 
paid out a $900 divi¬ 
dend check to every 
Alaskan. 

Outlook: State revenues 
could increase if oil 
drilling is permitted on 
federal lands. 


Surplus: $350 million 


Soaring growth. Boeing, 
the state’s largest pri¬ 
vate employer, has a 
backlog of orders for 
2,000 commercial jets, 
worth more than $100 
billion. The state esti¬ 
mates that for every 
new job at Boeing, 2.5 
to 3 new non-Boeing 
jobs are created. 
Outlook: High demand 
for Boeing’s more effi¬ 
cient planes will help 
Washington State de¬ 
spite an airline-industry 
downturn. 


Surplus: $178 million 


Losing loggers. A dra¬ 
matic national decline 
in new housing has 
slowed demand for Or¬ 
egon’s timber, while 
new logging restrictions 
have stymied supply. 
Outlook: State econo¬ 
mists predict that 5,400 
timber jobs will disap¬ 
pear in Oregon during 
1991. This could reduce 
the state’s budget 
surplus. 


Surplus: $104 million 


Mineral rich. North 
Dakota contains rich 
deposits of oil and 
natural gas. The 
recent run-up in 
oil prices in 1990 
has contributed hand¬ 
somely to the state’s 
surplus. 

Outlook: A growing 
rainy-day fund should 
cushion North Dakota 
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Sponsored by 

BUICK 


VIETNAM 


A chopper pilot gets an urgent Medevac call...and defies 
the warning that rescue is impossible. 
A medic in a Montagnard village is overwhelmed 
by an enemy attack. 
A wounded infantryman who cannot swim hears a cry 
for help on the other side of the river. 


Witness incredible acts of courage by ordinary men who, 
horror of the Vietnam War, discovered extraordinary 
rage within themselves. Meet the men who earned our 
nation's highest military award, the Medal of Honor. 


PART FOUR IN THE 
SERIES OF U.S.NEWS 
TELEVISION SPECIALS 


Written and directed by 
the creators of 
the award-winning 
“Vietnam War 
Stories”and “84 
Charlie MoPic.” 


Airs on 
WNYW-Channel 5 
in New York 
near Presidents Day. 
Check your 
local TV listing for 
exact date and time. 


HOSTED BY 
CLIFF ROBERTSON 










Symbol for Quality in America — has made 
it possible for you to raise your own Old 
Glory. 


DQCDCDCDE! 

Simply call 1-800-842-8425 for a 

“Medal of Honor” test-drive certificate. 
Then visit your nearby Buick dealer and 
take a Buick on the road. Return your 
validated certificate and you’ll receive an 
American Flag—yours to display wherever 
you wish. On the porch. In the yard. It’s the 
symbol of American courage, patriotism 
and achievement—the badge of freedom. 


a' 


buick: 


Buick and your participating Buick dealer bring you the “Medal of 
Honor” series, true stories of courageous soldiers who have received 
our nation’s highest military award. Watch your TV listings. 


This offer is good until March 31,1991, 
or while supplies last. So call now. 
















against a severe down¬ 
turn in oil prices. 


Surplus: $65 million 


Big Sky means Big Biz. 

Lured by trout fishing, 
big-game hunting and 
an absence of urban 
crime, over 1,000 new 
businesses opened in 
Montana last year. This 
14 percent increase in 
start-up activity stands 
in sharp contrast to a 
nationwide drop of 3.5 
percent. 

Outlook: A 25 percent 
boost in corporate tax 
revenues during fiscal 
year 1992 should con¬ 
tribute to Montana’s 
continuing budget 
surplus. 


Surplus: $46 million 


Sunny slopes. The newly 
constructed aerial tram¬ 
way at Kellogg is 
among the world’s lon¬ 
gest and reflects Idaho’s 
tourism success. Re¬ 
sorts like Schweitzer 
Mountain spent mil¬ 
lions on development, 
stimulating growth in 
construction activity. 
Outlook: Ski resorts will 
continue to expand and 
help make Idaho one of 
the few states that can 
offer some job growth. 


Breaking even 


Charging ahead. South 
Dakota took the lead in 
the 1980s in removing 
credit card rate and fee 
ceilings. As a result, it 
lured Citibank’s back of¬ 
fice. Citi currently em¬ 
ploys 3,000 people in the 
state and contributes sig¬ 
nificantly to South Da¬ 
kota’s revenue base. 
Outlook: During 1991, 
the state is expected to 
have the fourth-lowest 
unemployment rate in 
the nation, with jobless¬ 
ness that falls below 5 
percent. 


Breaking ei 

Digging in. Oil-price 
rises have produced an 
extra $147 million for 
Wyoming. Mining jobs 
rose almost 5 percent 
last year. 

Outlook: Revenues from 
the mining and sale of 
low-sulfur coal, re¬ 
quired by the Clean Air 
Act, will increase. 


WEST 


Until now, population 
gains, employment 
growth and foreign invest¬ 
ment have kept the West’s 
economy percolating. But 
as the recession moves to¬ 
ward the Pacific, there are 
distinct signs of a slow¬ 
down in the region. The 
problems that led to New 
England’s downturn — 
sliding real-estate prices, 
unhealthy financial insti¬ 
tutions and a dependence 
on defense and high-tech 
industries—are now be¬ 
ginning to show up in 
California, the West’s 
bellwether state. 


Surplus: $160 million 

Yes to the yen. Hawaii’s 
two largest industries, 
tourism and construc¬ 
tion, have been boom¬ 
ing for a decade. Japa¬ 
nese tourism is steady, 
and Hawaii is one state 
that profits whenever 
the yen rises against the 
dollar, because a rising 
yen stimulates Japanese 
investment. 

Outlook: The Aloha 
State’s economy is 
so healthy right now 
that tax cuts may 
be enacted. Hawaii’s 
unemployment rate 
is expected to reach 
a mere 3.3 percent 
this year, the second- 
lowest level in the 
nation. 


Surplus: $116 million 

Gambling and growth. 

Lower taxes and cheap¬ 
er costs lured 9,000 new 
companies to Nevada in 
the 1980s, when the 
state’s population grew 
by almost 50 percent. 
Gambling receipts in¬ 
creased 10 percent last 
year, and with 120 mil¬ 
lion ounces of gold bur¬ 
ied beneath the state’s 
soil, mining is a boom¬ 
ing industry. 

Outlook: Continued 
growth from gambling 
and mining will make 
Nevada’s employment 
growth rate the highest 
in the nation this year. 


Surplus: $20 million 

Missile muscle. Nearly 
500 companies, employ¬ 
ing 21,000 people, re¬ 
ceived defense con¬ 
tracts in Utah last year. 
Large private employers 
such as Thiokol, with 
7,000 workers, and Her¬ 
cules, with 4,500, have 
helped stimulate the 
state’s strong job 
growth. 

Outlook: Thiokol, which 
makes components for 
Patriot missiles, has tri¬ 
pled production since 
the outset of the Persian 
Gulf War. The Patriot’s 
impressive performance 
could boost the Utah- 
based company’s sales. 


Breaking even 

Government domain. 

With 26 percent of its 
labor force employed in 
government jobs — com¬ 
pared with 16 percent 
nationally —New Mexi¬ 
co has some recession 
protection. Government 
employees are less like¬ 
ly to be laid off in a 
downturn than private 
sector workers. 

Outlook: Unlike many 
other states, New Mexi¬ 
co’s unemployment rate 


is expected to increase 
only slightly this year. 


Breaking even 


Hedging the bet. Since 
the 1986 oil bust, Okla¬ 
homa has diversified its 
economy by attracting 
such industries as air¬ 
plane maintenance and 
tires. Energy-related 
companies generated 25 
percent of the state’s 
revenues in 1984; but 
today they contribute 
just 6.9 percent to the 
kitty. 

Outlook: Higher than 
expected oil prices lift¬ 
ed Oklahoma’s reve¬ 
nues in fiscal year 1990. 
But with oil prices ex¬ 
pected to decline, the 
state cannot anticipate 
another windfall. 


Deficit: $25 million 


Snow jobs. The best ski 
season ever in 1990 pro¬ 
pelled Colorado’s job 
growth. This year, more 
tourism dollars will be 
spent by in-state resi¬ 
dents and visitors from 
healthy oil states like 
Oklahoma. 

Outlook: Recession will 
not greatly reduce tour¬ 
ism, Colorado’s second- 
largest industry after 
agriculture. 


Deficit: $126 million 


Property woes. Although 
Arizona was one of the 
fastest-growing states in 
the 1980s, developers 
overbuilt there in both 
the commercial and resi¬ 
dential markets. There is 
now a three-year real-es¬ 
tate glut in the state, 
which caused seven local 
banks to fail in 1990. 
Outlook: Arizona is ex¬ 
pected to have the third- 
fastest employment 
growth rate in the nation 
in 1991. Expansion in 
telecommunications and 
high technology has 


brought many jobs to the 
state. This surge in em¬ 
ployment should help 
Arizona weather the 
real-estate bust. 


Deficit: $369 million 


Taxes for Texas? Newly 
elected Democratic 
Gov. Ann Richards 
wants to tackle Texas’s 
deficit by increasing 
revenues rather than 
cutting services. Some 
of her new money rais¬ 
ers include starting a 
statewide lottery, over¬ 
hauling the corporate 
tax and establishing a 
statewide property tax. 
Outlook: The new taxes 
won’t be enough to cover 
Texas’s estimated $4 bil¬ 
lion deficit for 1992. 
Therefore, state services 
may have to be cut. 


Deficit: $1.5 billion 


Cuts in the classroom. 

California’s school en¬ 
rollments have out¬ 
paced the state’s 26 
percent population in¬ 
crease over the last de¬ 
cade. Education ac¬ 
counts for 42 percent of 
California’s budget, but 
Republican Gov. Pete 
Wilson wants to chop 
increases in this area 
and raise college tu¬ 
itions 20 percent. 
Outlook: Despite these 
budget cuts, the state 
deficit may grow to $7 
billion over the next 18 
months. And to make 
matters worse, unem¬ 
ployment in California 
is expected to increase 
from 5.4 percent in 1990 
to 6.6 percent in 1991. 


By Robert F. Black, 
Gary Cohen, Sara 
Collins and Richard 
J. Newman 


NOTE: IN SOME CASES 
BUDGET FIGURES REFLECT 
BIENNIAL BUDGET CYCLES 
USN&WR—BASIC DATA: 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
STATE LEGISLATURES, 
STANDARD & POOR’S, 
DRI/McGRAW-HILL, FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANKS 
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Economic Outlook 

Why the War Will Widen the Trade Deficit by p»ul r. khugmam 



■ The trade deficit as a 
percentage of GNP has 
dropped by half since 
1986. The gulf war will 
reverse this progress. 


Shrinking 

Sales 



■ Demand for U.S. 
exports will slip with 
slower economic 
growth overseas. 


Fleeing Foreign 
Funds 



■ After growing sharply 
during the mid-1980s, 
U.S. dependence on 
foreign capital has 
diminished. 



■ FAILURE to Regain Markets. The gulf war has reminded the world that the United States is 
a great military force, but the conflict in the Mideast will not arrest America's gradual decline in 
relative economic power. Indeed, the war is likely to hamper the United States in its effort to re¬ 
gain markets lost to foreign competitors during the 1980s. 

Last fall, economists believed that massive U.S. trade deficits would soon be history. During the 
mid-1980s, low U.S. national savings made the country dependent on huge inflows of foreign 
capital to finance our investment; those capital inflows drove up the value of the dollar relative to 
foreign currencies. The overvalued dollar, in turn, made U.S. manufactured goods expensive 
compared with those of foreign competitors, leading to a loss of both export and domestic mar¬ 
kets. A commonly used indicator of U.S. competitiveness is the balance on trade in goods other 
than oil and agricultural products. This “nonag-nonoil” balance had a surplus of $6.6 billion as 
late as 1981 but was in deficit at an annual rate of $150 billion by the end of 1986. 

For the last few years, however, this situation has been steadily improving. The dollar fell by 44 
percent against foreign currencies from February 1985 to January 1988 as U.S. interest rates 
dropped. This decline in the dollar made U.S. manufactured goods competitive again. By the 
third quarter of 1990, the nonag-nonoil deficit had fallen to $95.2 billion at an annual rate. 

A few months ago, this improvement seemed set to continue. U.S. exporters were regaining mar¬ 
kets. The business cycle also pointed to a reduced trade deficit: The U.S. recession weakened 
our demand for imports, but growth abroad increased the appetite for U.S. exports. 

■ DASHED Hopes FOR Exports. The Persian Gulf war, however, will adversely affect American 
trade performance. First, higher oil prices during the last quarter of 1990 have depressed growth 
rates in American export markets. Meanwhile, U.S. growth-and hence U.S. demand for im¬ 
ports—will probably be stronger in the short run as a result of a temporary bulge in military 
spending. 

Second, war jitters prior to the actual outbreak of fighting bolstered the dollar. Because the Unit¬ 
ed States is regarded as the safest place to put money in times of instability, bad news of almost 
any kind sends nervous investors scurrying to America, driving the dollar up. When the bombing 
of Baghdad began, however, America’s initial battle success pushed the dollar down. That slide 
has been exacerbated because of recent U.S. interest rate cuts. However, the greenback would 
have plunged even further were it not for a gnawing uncertainty that still exists as the gulf war 
continues. And this, in turn, will enlarge the U.S. trade deficit over the next year or two. 

Finally, the gulf war marks a return to the problems of the 1980s, when the federal budget defi¬ 
cit helped cause the trade deficit. During the '80s, the budget deficit sucked in foreign capital, 
and the capital inflow resulted in an overvalued dollar and trade deficit. Unless a war tax is im¬ 
posed—and the Bush administration is opposed to that-the U.S. contribution to the cost of the 
gulf conflict will be financed with foreign money. This will once again tend to strengthen the dol¬ 
lar, and worsen the U.S. trade deficit. 

■ INCREASED Tension Ahead? War could widen the U.S. trade gap by as much as $30 billion 
over the next year. This is not a large number. But from a political point of view, this potential 
bad news on trade comes at the wrong moment. International trade negotiations, which recently 
broke down, are at a virtual standstill. U.S. attitudes toward our European and Japanese trading 
partners are already hardening and will be harsher in the war’s aftermath as recriminations fly 
about why the United States bore so much of the conflict's military burden. A falling U.S. trade 
deficit might have defused some of that tension; a rising deficit will make it much worse. 


Paul R. krugman is professor of Economics at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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SCIENCE & SOCIETY 


Going back to school 

A struggling education president picks an adviser with good basic skills 


T o the “education president,” a 
poll is a report card: While an im¬ 
pressive 79 percent of the partici¬ 
pants in a recent national survey ap¬ 
proved of George Bush’s overall 
performance, only 53 percent approved 
of his record on education. As any stu¬ 
dent knows, that’s barely a passing grade. 

But if the administration’s effort in 
reforming America’s schools has so far 
been badly lacking, the president has tak¬ 
en a much-needed remedial action in 
nominating as his new education secre¬ 
tary former Tennessee Gov. Lamar Alex¬ 
ander. Alexander last week breezed 
through a Senate confirmation hearing 
en route to certain confirmation, perhaps 
as early as next week. In sharp contrast to 
his predecessor, Lauro Cavazos, who was 
pushed out by the White House because 
of his poor performance and worries 
about an undisclosed ethics investiga¬ 
tion, Alexander knows the portfolio he’s 
about to be handed. The son of a public- 
school principal, the 50-year-old pro¬ 
gressive Republican has been active in 
state-level school reform, sponsoring a 
comprehensive package in 1983 that 
raised standards and upgraded the teach- 



Choice for education. Lamar Alexander 


ing profession in his state. Under Alexan¬ 
der’s chairmanship in 1985-86, the Na¬ 
tional Governors’ Association called for 
a wide range of reforms, including ex¬ 
panded preschool programs and tough 
sanctions on failing schools, which are 
now working their way into state laws. 

False step. Last week, Alexander sig¬ 
naled he plans to be a bold leader at the 
Department of Education by declaring 
opposition to a controversial administra¬ 
tion policy on minority scholarships. Al¬ 


though the White House has backped- 
aled from its original policy of denying 
federal aid to colleges offering race- 
based scholarships, the nominee called 
even the new approach a “false step” and 
vowed to reverse it immediately. 

This is just the kind of take-charge 
attitude Bush desperately needs at Edu¬ 
cation. But it will not be enough by itself 
to salvage the president’s record. The 
task of revamping the nation’s educa¬ 
tional system is massive; the past de¬ 
cade’s reform movement has yet to pay 
substantial dividends. And just as Alex¬ 
ander was winning praise on Capitol Hill, 
the Bush administration was releasing a 
fiscal 1992 budget that would actually 
reduce after-inflation spending on edu¬ 
cation. The administration tried to put a 
positive gloss on its budget, claiming it 
would boost spending 9 percent, to $29.6 
billion. But a bookkeeping shift accounts 
for more than 5 percent of the hike, leav¬ 
ing a real decline in spending. 

The administration did call for mil¬ 
lions of tax dollars to fund its highest 
educational priority: expanding parental 
choice by allowing the use of public funds 
to pay tuition to private schools, includ- 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY RICHARD GAGE 



■ The Bush administration 
signaled its desire to include 
private and religious schools 
in the movement to increase 
parental choice in education. 



m Lamar Alexander opposes a 
controversial administration 
policy that would withhold 
aid to schools that earmark 
scholarships for minorities. 



■ Alexander has endorsed calls 
fora national curriculum 
and examination system to 
help standardize secondary- 
school education. 



■ Both the administration and 
congressional leaders want to 
radically redesign and bolster 
the federal student aid 
program this year. 
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■ SCIENCE & SOCIETY 


ing religious institutions. Not surprising¬ 
ly, Bush’s nominee has been an enthusi¬ 
astic backer of choice in education, 
advocating “public-school vouchers” as 
early as 1984. In a recent interview with 
U.S. News, he outlined a broader agenda. 
Without offering a specific timetable, he 
said a first step would be to permit other 
public agencies like libraries and muse¬ 
ums to open publicly funded schools. Ul¬ 
timately, Alexander would extend this 
authority to private, nonprofit organiza¬ 
tions and even to for-profit groups. 

National standards. The New York 
University-trained lawyer will also back a 
movement among policy makers to de¬ 
velop a national curriculum and testing 
system, a radical development in light of 
the nation’s —and especially Republi¬ 
cans’ — long commitment to local control 
in education. It’s a movement that under¬ 
scores the sense of urgency among edu¬ 
cators and policy makers about the slow 
pace of improvement in the schools. 

Meanwhile, key players in Congress 
and the education community are posi¬ 
tioning themselves for what is likely to 
be a major overhaul this year of the fed¬ 
eral student-aid program, an undertak¬ 
ing of particular urgency in the face of 
spiraling college costs and severe budget 
problems in the states. The president in¬ 
cluded several student-aid initiatives in 
his 1992 budget. Among them: higher 
federal grant and loan limits and a pro¬ 
posal to earmark Pell Grants —the ma¬ 
jor federal scholarship program —for 
the least affluent students. 

That would leave about 400,000 stu¬ 
dents of middle-income parents out in 
the cold. With loan defaults projected at 
$2.7 billion for 1991, the administration 
also wants to further tighten school-loan 
programs, in part by requiring credit 
checks on all applicants. Late last month, 
the new House education leader, Demo¬ 
crat Bill Ford of Michigan, also proposed 
reforms in the aid program. Ford, who 
helped draft the federal student-aid law 
in 1965, wants to increase rather than cut 
grants to middle-class students, as does 
Rhode Island Democratic Sen. Clai¬ 
borne Pell, father of the Pell program. 

Alexander plans to recommend other 
initiatives to President Bush within 
weeks. They are likely to include propos¬ 
als for retraining adults to ensure they 
meet higher workplace standards, for 
drawing talented people from other 
fields into teaching and for encouraging 
new schools with radically different gov¬ 
ernance and teaching practices. “Re¬ 
forming schools is so hard,” he says, “that 
ultimately we’re going to have to start 
over, school by school.” ■ 


By Thomas Toch 
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The aging bulldog 
of civil liberties 

With a new leader, the ACLU is at a crossroads 


A s Americans die in the Persian 
Gulf, the American Civil Liber¬ 
ties Union sometimes seems on 
the wrong side. The 71-year-old ACLU 
is protesting Pentagon curbs on women 
soldiers and reporters in Saudi Arabia, 
helping conscientious objectors and de¬ 
manding that federal agents stop ques¬ 
tioning Arab-Americans about terror¬ 
ism. Such contrarian views are second 
nature to Nadine Strossen, the ACLU’s 
first new president in 15 years. “We’re 
violating our own citizens’ liberties for 
the sake of a war for human rights,” in - 1 
sists the law professor, who spent her 
first days on the job last week with the 
war foremost on her crammed agenda. 

Just as war is testing the mettle of a 
new generation of American soldiers, so 
will the conflict challenge the ACLU’s 
40-year-old new leader. Strossen, a con¬ 
stitutional-law expert from New York 
Law School, succeeds Norman Dorsen, 
a legal scholar who led the ACLU 
through many storms — most memorably 
its controversial 1977 defense of Nazis 
who wanted to march in Skokie, Ill. The 
ACLU’s role in today’s wars is bringing 
on new attacks. Callers taunt ACLU of¬ 
ficials as “Arab lovers.” Critics on the 
law enforcement front mince no words, 
either. “The ACLU’s inflexible views 
get in the way of solving social prob¬ 
lems,” contends Roger Conner of the 
American Alliance for Rights and Re¬ 
sponsibilities, which assails the ACLU’s 
opposition to such tactics as sobriety 
checkpoints and antiloitering laws. 

Brickbats are nothing new to the na¬ 
tion’s most prominent civil libertarians. 
Founded in 1920 by Roger Baldwin, who 
had opposed the World War I draft, the 
ACLU provoked controversy initially by 
seeking amnesty for conscientious ob¬ 
jectors. The group was criticized in later 
decades for such unpopular stands as 
opposing prayer in the public schools 
and challenging police interrogation- 
and-search techniques — stances that led 
Reagan Attorney General Edwin Meese 
to brand it the “criminals’ lobby.” In the 
1988 presidential campaign, George 
Bush ridiculed Michael Dukakis as a 
card-carrying ACLU member. The 



Under new watch. Nadine Strossen 


charge helped Bush win, but it also bal¬ 
looned the group’s membership nearly 
20 percent to around 300,000. 

What rankles detractors the most is 
the power of the ACLU, whose 6,000- 
case docket and $28 million budget 
make it one of the nation’s largest law 
firms. Its reputation as a tenacious litiga- 



A tradition of aiding COs. Lance Cpl. Greg 
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tor is such that a mere mention of its 
name can generate results. When the 
owner of a Los Angeles welfare motel 
started billing a blind woman an extra 
dollar a day for her Seeing Eye dog, she 
went to the ACLU. “We called, he knew 
he was violating the law and he dropped 
the charge,” says director Ramona Rip- 
ston of the ACLU’s Southern California 
office. “We’d rather settle than litigate.” 

Indeed, the ACLU’s renown as a 
courtroom battler since its defense of 
evolution teacher John Scopes in the 
1925 “monkey trial” is today a bit dated. 
The group reached its Supreme Court 
zenith in 1964, winning landmark cases 
on obscenity, defendants’ rights and re¬ 
apportionment of legislative districts. 
But the advent of a conservative court, 
in which the ACLU lost 16 of 27 rulings 
last year, prompted a new emphasis on 
lobbying, both in Washington and in 
state capitals. 

The strategy has paid off on a remark¬ 
able array of issues. After the ACLU 
installed nine Washington lobbyists in 
the mid-1980s, it played a crucial role in 
blocking a constitutional amendment to 
ban flag burning, halting most polygraph 
testing and rewriting laws on intelligence 
gathering and voting rights. Some civil 
libertarians object on principle to hag¬ 
gling with the very government from 
which the ACLU aims to protect citizens. 
But chief lobbyist Morton Halperin is 



Freedom. To abort, to protest abortion 


practical: “If you want to have influence, 
you have to be willing to compromise at 
key points.” 

Although it is most identified with free 
speech, religion and criminal law, the 
ACLU is plunging into new territory — 
representing workers, the homeless and 
needy public school students. The orga¬ 


nization counsels workers who have ac¬ 
cused their bosses of invading their priva¬ 
cy by monitoring telephone calls and 
testing for drugs. And it declares that 
firings should be allowed only for “just 
cause.” Critics argue that extensive 
ACLU involvement in private labor dis¬ 
putes takes the group too far from its 
founding principles. Helping fired work¬ 
ers litigate amounts to “enlarging state 
power in the name of protecting individ¬ 
ual rights,” complains sociologist Wil¬ 
liam Donohue of Pittsburgh’s La Roche 
College. ACLU leaders contend that the 
policy is consistent with the “due process 
of law” guarantee in the Bill of Rights. 
The Southern California chapter, the 
ACLU’s largest, even backs an “econom¬ 
ic bill of rights” that includes a “decent 
standard of living” and adequate food, 
housing and health care. The national 
board has refused to endorse that idea. 

Tilting toward choice? Some critics say 
the ACLU’s role as the prime defender 
of Roe v. Wade blinds it to civil-rights 
violations against antiabortion demon¬ 
strators. One charge is that ACLU law¬ 
yers have invoked racketeering laws 
against the antiabortion group Opera¬ 
tion Rescue, contrary to ACLU policy. 
ACLU director Ira Glasser responds that 
his group spends less than 10 percent of 
its funds on abortion rights and that he 
has warned aides about misuse of racke¬ 
teering laws. In fact, the ACLU is back¬ 
ing a suit by Operation Rescue against 
Los Angeles police officials for physically 
mistreating protesters, although ACLU 
Southern California chief Ripston ad¬ 
mits her office could have acted sooner. 

The ACLU takes pride in its consis¬ 
tency, defending virtually every line in 
its 582-page policy manual from attacks 
from both the right and the left. In that 
respect, “we’re the most conservative 
organization in America,” maintains its 
Florida director, Robyn Blumner. 

For all the flak the ACLU takes over 
unpopular stands like backing war pro¬ 
testers and gay soldiers, it is applauded 
by those it helps, regardless of ideology. 
“I call it the conversion experience,” 
says Strossen. “Our opponents seek our 
help as soon as their rights are violated.” 
It happened to Lyn Nofziger, the ex- 
aide to Ronald Reagan who was con¬ 
victed of violating an ethics law. When 
the ACLU backed him and a court cited 
the organization’s brief in reversing his 
conviction, Nofziger thanked the group 
profusely. With everyone from Nofziger 
to Nazis endorsing its cause, the 
ACLU’s prominence as the self-ap¬ 
pointed protector of Americans’ basic 
rights is only likely to grow. ■ 


BY TED GEST 



taw son, a conscientious objector, kisses fiancee as he turns himself in at Fort Knox. 
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■ SCIENCE & SOCIETY 


Tradition’s champion 

Historian Christopher Lasch has no truck with the notion of progress 



Working-class heroes. Blue-collar values as an antidote to wayward consumption 


C hristopher Lasch is a historian 
with a knack for capturing the 
mood swings of American society. 
He anticipated the Zeitgeist of an earlier 
era in his book “The Culture of Narcis¬ 
sism,” which appeared just as the me 
decade of the ’70s was evolving into the 
greedy ’80s. Now, as the money-fixated 
’80s give way to what has the makings of 
an angst -ridden decade, Lasch may again 
have anticipated the tenor of the times. 
In “The True and Only Heaven: Pro- 
ress and Its Critics” (W. W. Norton, 
25), the University of Rochester schol¬ 
ar offers an uncomfortable message for a 
nation grappling with a war abroad and 
an uncertain economic 
future at home: Prog¬ 
ress, that cornerstone of 
the American belief sys¬ 
tem, is pure myth. 

This pessimistic mes¬ 
sage might have seemed 
laughable only a few 
years ago, when junk 
bonds were the rage and 
wheeler-dealers like 
Donald Trump were rid¬ 
ing high. But today it is hard to laugh 
off Lasch’s warning that a bountiful fu¬ 
ture for America is in doubt. The very 
idea of progress, he argues, is simply a 
dream; it is not a concept borne out by 
history. “The assumption of progress is 
unquestioned in Western culture,” ob¬ 
serves historian John Patrick Diggins of 
the City University of New York. “It is 
important that a great historian like 
Lasch question it.” 

Unlikely marriage. The roots of Amer¬ 
ica’s belief in progress lie in an unlikely 
marriage between economic philosophy 
and scientific thought. “A social order 
founded on science with its unnerving 
but exhilarating expansion of our intel¬ 
lectual horizons seems to have achieved 
a kind of immortality undreamed of by 
earlier civilizations,” contends Lasch. 
“In science, every revision is an im¬ 
provement on what preceded it, and the 
process can go on forever. People came 
to think about economic life in terms 
that were quite analogous.” 

Lasch credits 18th-century economist 
Adam Smith with giving birth to the 
modern idea of progress, in which soci- 


58 


ety’s advancement is equated with in¬ 
creasing consumption. For Smith, a 
growing desire for material comforts 
suggested that a nation was capable of 
indefinite expansion. That argument 
was given new life in this century by 
British economist John Maynard 
Keynes, who argued that thrift was a 
miserly virtue and that money was 
meant to be spent and not hoarded. Al¬ 
though it was hard to hold on to un¬ 
questioning faith in progress, especially 


the scientific variety, following Hiroshi¬ 
ma, the period of uncertainty was very 
brief. Belief in the doctrine of perpetual 
economic expansion reasserted itself in 
the affluence of the postwar years and 
has remained potent ever since. It is a 
tradition, says Lasch, “which assumes 
that what’s really important is the satis¬ 
faction of private wants” —and it has 
come to dominate U.S. political life. 

As Lasch scans the contemporary po¬ 
litical landscape, he finds that both po- 
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litical parties are guilty of promoting the 
consumption game. During the Ronald 
Reagan years, Lasch argues, “the Amer¬ 
ican dream degenerated into pure ac¬ 
quisitiveness and self-seeking,” while 
neoliberals such as Michael Dukakis and 
Gary Hart advocated economic ideas 
that “seemed indistinguishable except in 
detail from those on the right” as they 
proclaimed the benefits of economic 
growth and high technology. For Lasch, 
both welfare liberalism and laissez-faire 
capitalism represent misguided philoso¬ 
phies that fail to understand how the 
impersonal, bureaucratic structures of 
the economy and the state have de¬ 
stroyed a sense of community. 

But the historian sees an escape from 
this dead end. It lies in what he calls 
“the prophetic” tradition, embodied in 
the thinking of 18th-century theologian 
Jonathan Edwards, philosophers Ralph 
Waldo Emerson and William James, 
and, more recently, in the ideas of theo¬ 
logian Reinhold Niebuhr. This tradition 
emphasizes responsibility rather than 
freedom, limits rather than choices and 
sees human existence characterized 
more by tragedy and struggle than by 
endless growth. This outlook fits com¬ 
fortably with the environmentalist view, 
which Lasch embraces, that the world 
has entered an age of limits in which 
“the earth’s finite resources will not 
support an indefinite expansion of in¬ 
dustrial civilization.” Without such ex¬ 
pansion, he suggests, the culture of con¬ 
sumption cannot endure. 

For Lasch, there is one group in Amer¬ 
ican history that best exemplifies the val¬ 
ues of Edwards, Emerson and other pro¬ 
phetic thinkers: the populists of the 19th 
century. Dismissed by many scholars as 
racists and know-nothings, these small¬ 
town landowners and craftsmen are 
viewed by Lasch as heroic opponents of 
progress who opposed a pell-mell rush to 
industrialization and the mass society 
that followed in its wake. Although the 
populists were swept away by social 
changes, Lasch sees their values persist¬ 
ing today among many lower-middle- 
class Americans, a large proportion of 
whom are the so-called Reagan Demo¬ 
crats who crossed party lines during the 
’80s to vote for the GOP because it prom¬ 
ised to deliver on an agenda of cultural 
conservatism. After beckoning these 
people into the fold, Ronald Reagan 
turned his back on them, Lasch argues. 
“Reagan’s rhetorical defense of ‘family 
and neighborhood’ could not be recon¬ 
ciled with his championship of unregu¬ 
lated business enterprise,” he says. “A 
society dominated by the free market 
had no place for family values.” 

If Lasch had his way, America would 


Two views of progress 


The believers 

The idea of progress was spawned in 
the 18th century by moral thinkers 
such as Adam Smith and David 
Hume. Smith, the major intellectual 
force, argued that insatiable appe¬ 
tites led not to corruption and decay 
but to the indefinite expansion of the 
productive machinery necessary to 
satisfy them. In this century, econo¬ 
mist John Maynard Keynes was the 
leading proponent of such thinking. 



Adam Smith. Healthy appetites 


The critics 

The prophetic tradition in Christian¬ 
ity gave rise to a view of life charac¬ 
terized not by progress but by fatal¬ 
ism, tragedy and a sense of the 
limits of human beings. This intel¬ 
lectual line runs from 18th-century 
i New England clergyman Jonathan 
Edwards to philosophers Ralph Wal¬ 
do Emerson and William James 
and, more recently, to Protestant 
theologian Reinhold Niebuhr. 



Jonathan Edwards. Responsibilities 


move toward a blend of cultural conser¬ 
vatism and economic egalitarianism, the 
bedrock ideology of populism that 
stands almost 180 degrees away from the 
prevailing political ideology of both po¬ 
litical parties. That is a surprising rest¬ 
ing place for a scholar who once regard¬ 
ed himself as a socialist. But then Lasch, 
an old-fashioned moralist, has never 
been especially easy to pigeonhole. 
Raised in a household where Midwest¬ 
ern progressivism and New Deal liberal¬ 
ism flowed together, Lasch moved to 
the left in the ’50s and ’60s. He found 
himself increasingly drawn to elements 
of Marxism, especially its critique of 
mass culture. By the mid-70s, however, 
Lasch found that his “own faith in the 
explanatory power of the old ideologies 
began to waver.” He ended up increas¬ 
ingly estranged from the left, in part be¬ 
cause he resented its condescending at¬ 
titude toward those who embraced the 
communitarian values of the working 
class. “The left had no quarrel with the 
future but only with the backward, be¬ 
nighted or simply misguided opponents 
of progress, whose blind resistance 
might prevent the future from arriving 
on schedule,” he says scornfully. 

Holding on to community. Lasch ac¬ 
knowledges that there is a dark side to 
working-class culture, which has helped 
produce “racism, nativism and anti-in- 
tellectualism.” But he is, nonetheless, 
sympathetic to those who stand in op¬ 
position to abortion and school busing 
because he sees at the root of such op¬ 
position rejection of the culture of con¬ 
sumption and an attempt to hang on to 
a sense of community. It is among the 
lower middle class that Lasch finds a 
deep respect for values on which he 
places a premium — family, community 
and tradition. 

There is more than a touch of roman¬ 
ticism in Lasch’s view of small-town and 
working-class life. But historian Fred 
Siegel, who teaches at the Cooper 
Union in New York City, sees in Lasch 
“a useful corrective to upper-middle- 
class liberalism, which has become dis¬ 
dainful of traditional virtues.” 

Lasch’s enthusiasm for the populist 
ethos translates into advocacy of decen¬ 
tralization and small-scale production. 
It is hard to see how American society 
could realistically move in this direc¬ 
tion. But simply by raising questions 
about the idea of progress and by urg¬ 
ing new respect for working-class val¬ 
ues, Christopher Lasch has performed a 
service. In the process, he may have 
provided the outline of a social gospel 
for the century ahead. ■ 


By Alvin P. Sanoff 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE 



T he claims are in bold type to catch 
the eye: “CreditSafe Plus makes 
your payments if you can’t.” 
“CreditShield . . . helps protect you 
should you become unemployed or dis¬ 
abled.” “Don’t risk losing your home if 
you lose your job.” 

Credit-card issuers and mortgage 
lenders are filling consumers’ mailboxes 
with brochures touting credit and mort¬ 
gage insurance, policies that pay on 
loans if you lose your job, become dis¬ 
abled or die. The allure of the pitches 
these days, given the state of the econo¬ 
my, is perfectly obvious. Likewise, con¬ 
sumers in danger of losing a small for¬ 
tune in cash paid upfront for a planned 
vacation may be enticed to consider trav¬ 
el insurance, which can refund that cash 
if bankrupt airlines or bomb threats 
thwart plans. Just on the numbers, how¬ 
ever, most such insurance policies are 
overpriced —and highly restrictive. 
“Things sold on fear tend to be very bad 
deals,” says Robert Hunter, president of 


the National Insurance Consumer Orga¬ 
nization, a nonprofit consumer group. 

But numbers don’t tell the whole sto¬ 
ry. That’s why Philip Falcone of Glen¬ 
dale, Ariz., carries credit insurance on 
all his consumer loans. “I was always 
fearful of losing a job and being stuck,” 
he explains. “It’s veiy expensive insur¬ 
ance, but it has paid off.” Indeed, Fal¬ 
cone became disabled in 1988, and a 
credit-insurance policy later began pay¬ 
ing off his Ford Merkur. The following 
will help you decide whether you and 
Falcone think alike. 

CREDIT INSURANCE: 

Killing off debt 

P ushed on the spot at auto dealers, 
appliance stores, banks and most 
other hotbeds of consumer loan action, 
credit insurance is typically sold as a 
package of policies. Its core is life insur¬ 
ance that names the lender as the benefi¬ 
ciary; disability and unemployment pro- 


A few alternatives 

Credit insurance isn’t the only way to 
cover your debts should your income 
dive. Here are a few other approaches: 

■ Shrug off a hard sell. Some lenders 
may imply that credit insurance is 
mandatory, but that is true only for 
buyers with inadequate life insurance. 
The money saved by passing up a poli¬ 
cy can be banked against disaster. 

■ Borrow from life insurance. After 10 
years or so, a whole or universal life 
policy may have earned enough cash 
value to tap. Loan rates run at a below 
market 6 to 10 percent, and you can 
subtract the proceeds from death bene¬ 
fits rather than repay them. 

■ Borrow from credit unions. They of¬ 
fer the cheapest rates for all forms of 
credit insurance. If possible, use credit 
unions with free loan protection from 
the CUNA Mutual Insurance Society. 
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Jt^s the recession relentlessly rolls on, insurers are pitching policies 
to help pay your bills if you lose your job. That's not your only worry, 
though. What if you make it through the recession but your bank, 
broker or insurer doesn’t? Is your money safe? 



visions—again with the lender named to 
[ get the payoff—are thrown in to entice 
buyers. The protection is expensive, 
largely because much of the premium 
| goes to pay sales commissions. And the 
benefits paid out average 43 cents for 
■ each premium dollar taken in, about half 
the life-insurance industry standard of 
[ 85 cents. Over the life of a $10,000, 48- 

month car loan at 12 percent, credit in¬ 
surance could add $674 to the expense in 
j the highest-cost states. Is it worth it? 
[ Here is a closer look at what each part of 
j the credit package covers—or doesn’t. 

■ Credit unemployment insurance. Some 
consumers think this insurance erases 
| debt if they lose their jobs. In fact, it 
pays only the minimum on outstanding 
I credit or loan balances for a certain 
| number of months or until the debt is 
' paid off, depending on the policy. Car 
loans are often excluded. Still, those 
1 payments could save your credit rating 
until you get back to work. And the pre¬ 
miums for covering credit-card loans 


are relatively low. Discover Card hold¬ 
ers, for example, pay 40 cents to 65 
cents per $100 of debt, depending on 
the state. On a $900 tab, that would 
amount to $3.60 to $5.85 monthly, com¬ 
pared with the minimum required pay¬ 
ment of l/36th of your balance, or $25, 
that you would otherwise have to pay. 

You’ll have to sweat it out for a few 
weeks before your balance starts to 
shrink. Payments start 30 to 90 days after 
you are laid off, during which time fi¬ 
nance charges pile up. Charges made af¬ 
ter the policy kicks in won’t be insured. 
You can’t buy coverage if you’re self- 
employed. And you won’t get paid if 
you’re fired for cause, quit, go on strike 
or retire. Consumers have occasionally 
been charged for coverage without their 
approval, so unexpected charges on 
statements should be scrutinized. 

■ Credit disability insurance. Workers 
with a typical company-sponsored health 
and disability plan —one that pays 50 to 
70 percent of salary with certain caps — 


may have enough cash to handle debts if 
a health crisis hits. For others, additional 
credit disability insurance might be valu¬ 
able. Almost always packaged with credit 
life, which pays off your entire loan if you 
die, credit disability covers payments on 
your consumer loans for as long as you’re 
laid up. Costs average $2.20 per $100 on 
one-year loans, $3 per $100 for two-year 
loans. The policies may not pay up if 
disability is caused by a pre-existing con¬ 
dition treated by a doctor within six 
months of buying coverage. 

MORTGAGE INSURANCE: 

Guarding the hearth 

I t sounds irresistible: insurance that 
will pay your mortgage if you’re laid 
off or sick. It is probably also unneces¬ 
sary, since lenders these days usually 
will reduce payments for strapped bor¬ 
rowers until they are solvent and can 
make up the difference later. But 
homeowners bound on an ironclad 
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■ NEWS YOU CAN USE 

guarantee of a roof overhead increas¬ 
ingly do have the option. 

Mortgage unemployment insurance is 
rare but spreading. The Morgard plan, 
for example, is offered on new loans to 
mortgage customers at California Feder¬ 
al Bank and on new and existing loans 
through Chase Home Mortgage Corp. in 
Tampa. Underwritten by the Signature 
Group in Chicago, Morgard may be 
available elsewhere later this year. It 
pays up to $2,500 a month for one year; 


policies limit payoffs to a premium re¬ 
fund for anyone laid off within three 
months of buying coverage. Premium 
costs range from 2 to 5 percent of the 
monthly mortgage payment — depending 
in part on the insurer’s assessment of 
your employer’s financial health—or $30 
to $75 a month on a $1,500 payment. 
Another plan, just introduced by the 
American Bankers Insurance Group in 
Miami and offered through some North¬ 
east lenders, charges less than 3 percent 
for premiums but sets a maximum of 
$2,000 a month and makes payments for 


only four months. These plans might be 
worthwhile for job holders in recession- 
rocked industries like real estate or au¬ 
tos. But the policy should probably be 
canceled once you regain job security. 

TRAVEL INSURANCE: 

For fearful fliers 

ith travelers understandably skit¬ 
tish, airlines are being lenient 
about issuing vouchers to fliers who 
want to reschedule. That may be 
enough to placate folks concerned only 


Fear of failing 

Is there insurance enough to hack your assets? 


W ith banks collapsing and bro¬ 
kers and insurance companies 
increasingly shaky, it is tempt¬ 
ing to shift your assets to the nearest 
mattress. In fact, failures remain the ex¬ 
ception, and most end uneventfully with 
a healthy institution taking over the sick 
one. Even so, when safety nets such as 
government- or industry-funded insur¬ 
ance programs must be unfurled, you 
want to know they’re equal to the job. 
These guidelines should help you take 
advantage of the guarantees backing 
your money. 

■ Bank accounts. If a bank, thrift or fed¬ 
erally insured credit union fails, most de¬ 
positors will have nothing to worry about, 
despite proposals announced last week 
by the Treasury Department to cut feder¬ 
al deposit insurance. Deposits currently 
are protected to $100,000 per account, 
with some accounts, such as an individ¬ 
ual’s savings and checking accounts, 
lumped together. The cap puts only the 


heftiest savers at risk. Fewer than 6 per¬ 
cent of families in 1989 had more than 
$100,000 in the bank; more than 87 per¬ 
cent had less than $50,000. Under the 
Treasury’s new plan, which would be 
phased in over two years if enacted, in¬ 
surance would be limited to $100,000 per 
person per bank for regular deposit ac¬ 
counts, such as checking, savings and 
CDs, and another $100,000 for retire¬ 
ment accounts. Depositors could still 
achieve unlimited coverage by spreading 
their accounts among several different 
banks. A second proposal, to impose the 
$200,000-per-person limit no matter how 
many different banks are used, has been 
temporarily booted off the agenda. 

Because an institution is insured 
doesn’t mean everything in it is guaran¬ 
teed. CD savers should know that their 
principal is protected but their rate of 
return is not. Before the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation took over the 
Bank of New England last month, for 


example, the bank was offering a 7.98 
percent rate on one-year CDs; when a 
buyer is found, those rates are expected 
to fall closer to the national average rate 
of around 7 percent. When rates are low¬ 
ered, CD customers typically have two 
weeks to withdraw their money penalty- 
free or accept the lower yields. 

Some products that look like insured 
deposits may not be. Bank-run money 
market funds fall into this category, as 
does a sort of junk bond sold by many 
banks and thrifts, which customers often 
confuse with CDs. Such bonds are tech¬ 
nically known as subordinated debt, and 
as the name implies, claims to repay¬ 
ment are subordinate to other claims on 
the bank’s assets. You can protect your¬ 
self during uncertain times by shunning 
investments backed solely by “the full 
faith and credit of the bank.” 

Borrowers have a different set of prob¬ 
lems when a bank goes bust. Loans are 
rarely called in ahead of schedule if pay¬ 
ments are current. But the new owners 
may refuse to roll over 30-day to 90-day 
notes used frequently in business and 
some personal loans. Or they may cut off 
untapped lines of credit, including home 
equity or small-business lines. Borrowers 
nervous about their bank as well as about 
qualifying for a line of credit elsewhere 
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about the expense of nonrefundable 
tickets. But those who want more pro¬ 
tection can turn to insurance packages, 
sold through agents and in airports, that 
cover everything from medical bills to 
lost luggage. 

Much of that coverage is superfluous 
and best avoided. Lost luggage is in¬ 
sured by homeowners plans; collision 
damage to a rental car is covered by auto 
policies and many credit cards, and basic 
health insurance — as well as some gold 
cards —cover most medical expenses. 

A trip cancellation feature may be 


useful, refunding vacation down pay¬ 
ments if family illness or sudden airline 
bankruptcy scuttles travel plans. Most 
insurers, such as the Mutual of Omaha 
Insurance Co. (available in most air¬ 
ports) and Access America Inc. (avail¬ 
able primarily through travel agents) 
sell this coverage separately for $5.50 to 
$6.50 per $100 of insured value. Restric¬ 
tions are less than comforting, however. 
An airport bombing, for instance, might 
dampen your enthusiasm for going to 
Greece. But under the Access America 
plan, unless that bomb was set by a 


group recognized as terrorists by the 
U.S. government, and blew within 30 
days of your takeoff, you wouldn’t be 
covered for canceling. 

Even in these frightening times, the 
risks of driving a car far outweigh those 
of hopping a plane. People who can put 
all their financial fears into that per¬ 
spective, and bypass the urge to overin¬ 
sure, can save plenty of cash. Why not 
sock it away for better days that surely 
lie ahead? ■ 


By Lisa J. Moore 
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might want to draw down the line and 
plunk the cash in a money market mutual 
fund that invests in supersafe U.S. Trea¬ 
sury securities. But establishing this 
ready reserve could cost you in interest, 
since what you earn on the fund will 
undoubtedly be less than what you’re 
charged on the loan. One bright spot for 
. borrowers: Those caught with more than 
$100,000 on deposit can offset the unin¬ 
sured money they might otherwise lose 
against the sum owed to the bank when 
the FDIC steps in. 

■ Brokerage accounts. Most investors 
have more to fear from a bear market 
than from a shaky broker. The Securi¬ 
ties Investor Protection Corp., a non¬ 
government group funded by brokers, 
insures accounts up to $500,000, includ¬ 
ing a $100,000 limit on claims for cash. 
All broker-dealers registered with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission — 
just about any that you would do busi¬ 
ness with — are SIPC members. 

Unless financial Armageddon hits the 
brokerage business, securities experts 
say, SIPC shouldn’t have any trouble 
meeting investors’ needs. It has access to 
over $2 billion in coverage, more than 10 
times what it has needed over the past 20 
years. Many major firms also carry addi¬ 
tional private insurance, covering any¬ 


where from $2 to $10 million per account. 
But a broker’s policy might limit aggre¬ 
gate coverage to, say, $100 million total, 
possibly jeopardizing its ability to pay the 
maximum per account. Skittish investors 
with large accounts might want to spread 
tbpm around different brokerages. 

Investors in hock to a failed broker 
shouldn’t suffer if their accounts are 
transferred to a healthy firm that as¬ 
sumes their loan, which often happens. 
But if SIPC has to liquidate the broker¬ 
age, borrowers must either give up the 
securities used as collateral to offset 
their debt or settle up in 60 days to get 
the securities back. 

■ Insurance. Gauging the guarantees be¬ 
hind your insurance investments is near¬ 
ly impossible. Protection varies widely by 
state and depends entirely on support 
from the industry. In most states, when 
an insurer fails, a state guaranty associa¬ 
tion collects money from other insurers 
in the state to make good on claims 
against the failed company. Generally, 
associations guarantee death benefits up 
to $300,000, cash value portions of whole 
life policies up to $100,000 and annuities 
up to $100,000 —all levels sufficient to 
protect most people’s claims. 

Although many investors are accus¬ 
tomed to earning more than the guar¬ 


anteed minimum rate of return on their 
investments —say 8 percent instead of 5 
percent on a whole life policy—the state 
associations promise to make good only 
on the minimum. Investors whose guar¬ 
anteed rate floats with market rates 
would be paid according to a formula 
derived from a Moody’s Investors Ser¬ 
vice bond index. (As always, variable- 
life holders and other policyholders who 
direct their cash-value investments per¬ 
sonally are on their own.) Similarly, 
borrowers who tap their policies, say for 
tuition, would continue to enjoy the 
same below market loan rates, also 
vouched for by many associations. 

Since the ultimate backstop behind 
your insurance investment is the industry 
itself, the best defense against insurance 
disaster remains a careful screening of 
the company. That’s especially true since 
cashing out insurance investments be¬ 
fore a borderline insurer becomes insol¬ 
vent can subject you to severe early sur¬ 
render charges. If all this seems too 
much to keep track of, remember that 
simply spreading your riches around 
tempers a lot of risk. And anyway, would 
you really sleep easier on a mattress 
lumpy with greenbacks? ■ 


By Anne Kates Smith 
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The Honda Civic. Five years 
now on Car and Drivers Ten Best List. 
A record few other cars can claim. 





























■ HEALTH 

If your 
doctor 
has AIDS 

Concerned patients 
need to weigh medical 
risks realistically 

A Florida dentist who died of AIDS 
in September is believed to have 
infected three patients. A Johns 
Hopkins surgeon infected with the hu¬ 
man immunodeficiency virus (HIV) that 
causes AIDS operated on 1,800 people. 
Neither man confided in his patients. 
Prompted by these cases and mounting 
public concern, the American Medical 
Association and the American Dental 
Association last month urged HIV-in¬ 
fected members to tell patients or to stop 
doing certain procedures. Other medical 
groups charged that the recommenda¬ 
tions compromise a doctor’s right to pri¬ 
vacy. But what about a patient’s right to 
be treated without fear of contracting a 
lethal virus? What is the real risk, and 
how can a patient decide what to. do? 

Long odds. The numbers offer some 
comfort. By any measure, the risk of con¬ 
tracting the virus from a doctor, dentist 
or nurse is small. The 5,815 health-care 
workers known to have AIDS represent 
just over 0.1 percent of the nation’s 4.5 
million health professionals. Even add¬ 
ing in the estimated 46,500 other health 
professionals who carry and can transmit 
the HIV virus, but don’t yet have the 
disease, brings the share up to only 1.0 
percent. The new count comes from a 
report issued last week by the Centers 
for Disease Control. (See box for further 
breakdown.) Still, you can’t be sure of 
avoiding all those infected. In fact, the 
CDC estimates that between 13 and 128 
Americans so far may have contracted 
the virus from health workers. “There is 
at least one surgeon or other health-care 
worker in every major urban hospital 
who is HIV positive or who has AIDS,” 
cautions Hamilton Moses III, vice presi¬ 
dent for medical affairs at Johns Hop¬ 
kins Hospital in Baltimore. 

But even if the doctor is infected, most 
procedures, such as a routine checkup or 



Betrayed? A dental visit may cost Kim Bergalis her life. 


blood-pressure reading, put patients at 
no risk. “The only time for concern is 
when a procedure exposes some of your 
blood to the doctor’s blood,” says C. Wil¬ 
liam Keck, president of the American 
Public Health Association. Even in sur¬ 
gery, risk is minimal. Odds are between 1 
in 42,000 and 1 in 417,000 of your picking 
up the virus from an infected surgeon 
who uses proper precautions, says the 
CDC. In contrast, your chance of dying in 
a car accident this year is 1 in 5,300. 

Because of bleeding, routine dental 
care may be of more concern than a stan¬ 
dard physical. Florida dentist David Acer 
is believed to have infected Kimberly 
Bergalis and two other patients while ex¬ 
tracting teeth. The American Dental As¬ 
sociation, conceding that even a cleaning 


HIV-infected health-care workers 

Here are new figures from the Centers 
for Disease Control on the number of 
health professionals who may be infect¬ 
ed with the HIV virus that causes AIDS. 

■ All health-care workers: 46,520 

■ Breakdown by occupation, where 
available— 

Doctors (nonsurgeons); 5,096 
Surgeons: 336 
Nurses: 9,592 

Dentists, dental hygienists: 1,248 
Technicians, dietitians, physical 
therapists, others: 22,680 


poses some risk, urges den¬ 
tists to use gloves at all 
times. Says Enid Neidle, 
the ADA’s assistant execu¬ 
tive director for scientific 
affairs, “I wouldn’t go to a 
dentist who wasn’t using 
gloves.” The CDC puts 
your chance of contracting 
HIV from an infected den¬ 
tist at between 1 in 263,000 
and 1 in 2,632,000. 

Patients seeking reassur- 
that their doctor or 
dentist is not carrying HIV 
will have to broach the sub¬ 
ject on their own. Medical 
groups suggest raising the 
question privately and in a 
nonaccusatory way. “Some 
doctors will be less than 
thrilled with such a conver¬ 
sation,” says Lonnie Bris¬ 
tow, a California internist 
and spokesperson for the 
AMA. But should they re¬ 
fuse to discuss the sub¬ 
ject, he says, you’d be jus¬ 
tified in finding another 
doctor. Even a frank an¬ 
swer, however, may be of 
limited practical value. 
Consider these possible responses: 

■ “I tested negative. ” That’s less reassur¬ 
ing than it sounds. The HIV antibody test 
often does not detect the presence of the 
virus until months after infection. And a 
doctor can test negative one day and be¬ 
come infected the next. 

■ “I haven’t been tested; I couldn’t have 
come in contact with the virus. ” That as¬ 
sumption is probably valid—but you are 
still taking a chance, however small. 

■ “I tested positive.” Feeling serious 
qualms would be perfectly understand¬ 
able. So would switching doctors. But in 
fact, you may not need to bolt. “I’d be 
concerned but wouldn’t automatically 
seek someone else as long as I was as¬ 
sured they would take the proper precau¬ 
tions,” says the APHA’s Keck. Most doc¬ 
tors, worried about lawsuits and the loss 
of their livelihood or health insurance, 
would be especially careful. 

Federal officials may soon weigh in. 
The CDC in Atlanta will hold a meeting 
on the issue next week and plans to pub¬ 
lish guidelines in March. So far, the agen¬ 
cy has declined to mandate HIV testing 
for all health-care workers; most medical 
experts and civil libertarians also oppose 
mandatory testing, calling it unwarrant¬ 
ed by so small a risk. Whatever advice 
emerges, it won’t remove the need for 
candor between patient and doctor. ■ 


By Steven Findlay 
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News You Can use 

War Hot Lines ■ Bargain Fares ■ Crystal Concern 



The Wages of War 

A Of the Fortune 50 com¬ 
panies, only ALCOA says it 
does not pay employees on 


reserve duty in the gulf. 

Companies that pay- 



1 _ 1_ 2 weeks 

5 2 1 month 

10 2 months 

14 3 months 

1 14 6 months 

0 14 _ lyear 

0 4 Until war ends 



My Son the ... 

A Boys and their moms 
typically clash on future 
careers: 



Movie star 12% 

Pilot 10% 


Rock musici an " 10 % 

Computer scientist 9% 


Computer scie ntist 19% 


Businessman 18% 

Doctor 16% 

lawyer _14% 

Athlete 8% 



■ OPERATOR, Get Me War News. Impatient for a war update? You can get a jump on the 
news by calling a recorded phone service. The Wall Street Journal's war news line, (900) 568- 
7625, updated whenever war news breaks, costs 95 cents a minute and features reports direct 
from the Persian Gulf. The Associated Press offers similar five-minute reports through participat¬ 
ing newspapers, updated hourly and free to area residents: The Washington Post, (202) 334- 
9000; The Sun in Baltimore, (301) 783-1800; South Bend Tribune, (219) 674-0900; Kalama¬ 
zoo Gazette, (616) 383-1000, and The Cedar Rapids Gazette, (319) 363-7000. 

Other phone sen/ices mostly offer a friendly ear. Hot lines for the public provided by the Army, 
(800) 626-1440; Navy, (800) 732-1206, and Air Force, (800) 253-9276, are staffed 24 hours 
a day. They will give you the names of people killed or missing- if the next of kin have been noti¬ 
fied-or simply listen to your concerns. People anxious about the war might be better served by 
local hospital phone services now available in many cities. Henry Ford Hospital in Detroit, (313) 
876-8000, staffs a phone line from 8 a.m. to 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. with psychologists 
and psychiatrists who will talk to callers and may refer them to staff physicians. The hospital also 
offers a recorded message, (313) 876-7100, on how to discuss the war with kids. The National 
Mental Health Association Information Center, (800) 969-6642, can refer you to other sen/ices. 

■ WOOING Fearful Travelers. To bring back terrorism-wary fliers, airlines, are offering deep 
discounts on domestic and international flights booked only a few days in advance. Delta, USAir, 
and others will cut 20 percent from some coach prices on reservations made the day of travel 
and 30 percent off reservations made three days in advance. The tickets are fully refundable. 
Some three-day-advance-purchase tickets are discounted 65 percent but require staying over a 
Saturday night and are not refundable. Through mid-March, British Airways, Virgin Atlantic, Pan 
Am, TWA, Continental and Northwest are offering a 24-to 48-hour advance-purchase $249 
round-trip fare between New York and London. From other cities, British Airways offers two-day- 
advance-purchase tickets of $488 to $828. Hotels are trying to fill empty rooms, too. American 
or United frequent fliers who stay at a Hilton and pay with Visa get 1,500 mileage points instead 
of the usual 500 through April 30. Marriott will give 1,000 miles to frequent fliers on Northwest, 
TWA and USAir and 2,000 miles to frequent fliers on Delta, Continental, Trump Shuttle and TWA 
international routes through March 31. Asking for the “Beat the Bad Times Rate” at Days Inns or 
the “Great Rate” pt Holiday Inns can get 20 percent whacked off the room charge. 

■ WINE AND Crystal May Not Mix. Crystal may brighten your table settings, but a study in 
the British medical journal The Lancet warns against decanting wine, brandy or other spirits into 
lead-crystal containers. The beverages leach potentially harmful levels of lead from the crystal, 
according to Columbia University researchers who let port wine sit in three decanters with differ¬ 
ent lead contents. After four months, the wine contained from 108 to 266 times the level of lead 
that the Environmental Protection Agency deems potentially dangerous in drinking water. Even 
after one hour, lead levels in wine poured into crystal goblets were three times higher than the 
EPA norm. Lead poisoning in adults causes abdominal pain, high blood pressure and gout. 

The study has led one manufacturer, Steuben, to pull its decanters off the shelf. When they re¬ 
appear this spring, tags will suggest using decanters for decoration or short-term storage only. 
Lenox and Waterford say their crystal is safe, but the companies are not required to do tests cov¬ 
ering long-term storage of beverages in decanters. The Lead Industries Association, which repre¬ 
sents companies that use the metal in products, is planning to do its own studies and could de¬ 
velop guidelines. The government has no standards for lead content in crystal, though the Food 
and Drug Administration now may develop some. The study’s authors say that occasionally serv¬ 
ing drinks in crystal goblets is unlikely to pose a problem, but pregnant women should avoid 
drinking from crystal at all times, since lead can pass through the placenta to the fetus. 


By Francesca Lunzer Kritz 


U.S.News & World report, February is, 1991 
































■ EDITORIAL BY MORTIMER B.^ZUCKERMA 

THE REAL ISSUE IN THE GULF WAR 


S addam is like a chain smoker, lighting another one 
before he has finished the first. Only with Saddam 
it is wars, not cigarettes.” This description is 
from a despot who should know—President Assad of 
Syria. But now Americans have seen what Saddam Hus¬ 
sein is capable of: the reported atrocities in Kuwait; the 
unprovoked use of Scud missiles on innocent civilians in 
noncombatant Israel, which Hussein threatened to turn 
into a “crematorium”; brutalizing allied POWs; flood¬ 
ing oil into the Persian Gulf; and finally, submitting his 
own people to a horrendous military barrage. No won¬ 
der the Iraqi dictator has made himself the issue. 

Hussein has lost the battle for public 
opinion. He has convinced the world 
that war with him is a necessary evil and 
that he must be removed from power. 

He has given focus to the anger of the 
civilized world so that the war that be¬ 
gan to liberate Kuwait has become the 
war to overthrow Saddam Hussein and 
destroy his military might. His demise 
is essential in any victory worth having. 

His policies have been blunders as 
well as crimes. The wars he started 
have ruined the economy of his oil-rich 
country. He misjudged Western will to 
resist his Kuwaiti aggression — so much 
so that the bulk of his early-warning 
radar systems were turned off when the 
war began on January 16. He has tried to talk past Arab 
and Muslim leaders by speaking to the masses in the 
streets, arguing that this war is between Muslims and the 
West; the message resonates for some, but most under¬ 
stand that this is really a war about one Arab country that 
has brutally annexed another. 

His military judgment also has been dreadful. He 
totally underestimated the strength of allied air power 
and technology. Today, his Air Force cannot fly except 
to Iran and his air defenses cannot defend. His military- 
industrial complex is rubble. Iraq is surrounded —cut 
off, as it should be, from normal international com¬ 
merce. Now, as Jim Hoagland of The Washington Post 
points out, “Saddam’s last desperate gamble is to pro¬ 
voke a blood bath against his own people ... to shatter 
Western resolve and turn opinion against the war.” 

But when the final ground attack occurs, it will not 
be the kind of trench warfare that Hussein seeks. The 


alliance will choose where and when to launch the at¬ 
tack—and then, only after the Iraqi Army has suffered 
the full brunt of allied air power. The coalition armies 
will use their superior strength and mobility, including 
the kind of close air support Iraq never faced in its war 
with Iran, to defeat Hussein’s entrenched forces. 

Against this, there is no evidence of a well-calculat¬ 
ed strategy or design. Saddam Hussein demonstrates 
neither guile nor sophistication, but ruthlessness, ex¬ 
temporizing and personal folly leading to disaster. He 
is, quite simply, more miserable than heroic. 

To escape condemnation, his only hope is to pose as 
an Arab nationalist and Muslim who 
defied the technology and military 
"might of the West —beaten only be¬ 
cause he was up against an overwhelm¬ 
ing coalition led by a superpower. This 
kind of political victory must be denied 
him. He must not be allowed to with¬ 
draw with a large part of his armed 
forces intact, claiming victory by the 
number of coalition soldiers killed. 

Make no mistake. If he remains in 
power he will take revenge for his fail¬ 
ures in Kuwait through terrorism and 
the threat of renewed aggression in the 
region. No Arab moderate —not Mu¬ 
barak of Egypt nor King Fahd of Saudi 
Arabia — could lie safely in his bed. We 
must not forget that Baghdad is the terror capital of the 
world, housing hit men like Abu Nidal and Abul Abbas. 

Only true defeat of Hussein would expand the sense of 
realism in the area. The Egyptians faced reality in the 
1979 Camp David Accords that led to recognition of 
Israel. The Saudis did so when they invited American 
troops onto their holy soil to protect their kingdom. So 
did the Syrians when they joined the alliance, led by the 
same Americans who supported the hated Israelis. No 
longer can the Arab countries play the two superpowers 
against each other in their quest for arms and political 
support. Now they must move to a regional arms-control 
agreement and focus on economic development. 

The problems of the Middle East will not disappear 
with Saddam Hussein, but they are insoluble as long as 
he remains in power. The many corruptions that go 
with Hussein are far more lethal than cigarettes. They 
and he must be put out. ■ 


‘The problems of 
the Middle East 
will not disappear 
with Saddam, but 
they are insoluble 
as long as he 
remains in power’ 
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Light. It is magical. Powerful. 
Essential. 

At GTE, our Sylvania engineers 
have introduced more lighting inno¬ 
vations to the U.S. than anyone in 


the past ten years. Halogen lighting 
technology for the automotive 
industry, for one example. 

To illuminate the facts of science, 
brighten the arenas of sports and 


business, create the warm glow that 
means “home” at GTE we give you 
the power of Sylvania light in six 
thousand ways. 

Because at GTE, the power is on. 







10 packs of Carlton 
have less tar than 1 pack 
of these brands* 



King Size Soft Pack: 1 mg. "tar", 0.1 mg. nicotine. 

Lowest of all brands: Ultra Carlton: less than 0.5 mg. "tar", 
less than 0.05 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 










